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INTRODUCTION. 


The  books  hitherto  entitled  “Keys,  or  Companions,  to  the 
Medicine  Chest,”  lor  the  most  part,  consist  merely  of  a simple 
catalogue  of  drugs,  with  rather  vague  directions  for  their  adminis- 
tration in  specified  disorders, — in  preference  to  which,  some  of 
the  domestic  medical  works,  arranged  on  a general  and  simplified 
plan,  would  have  been  decidedly  better  adapted  for  the  purpose; 
and  particularly  for  seafaring  people,  who  can  spare  very  little 
time  to  study  abstract  terms,  tVc.  hut  who,  nevertheless,  where 
the  ship  does  not  carry  a surgeon,  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
a hook  containing  (lie  clearest  and  most  concise  instructions,  to 
direct  them  in  the  treatment  of  casualties,  or  mechanical  injuries, 
as  well  the  diseases  to  which,  from  change  of  climate,  mode  of 
living,  and  the  nature  of  their  arduous  and  perilous  employment, 
they  are  incessantly  exposed. 

Medicine  chests  for  small  ships  are,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  wliai  is  absolutely  requisite  a-tsea,  usually  made  up  according 
to  some  of  the  hooks  above  alluded  to,  than  which  method 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  one  more  erroneous,  particularly, 
for  sea  service;  the  result  of  which  commonly  is,  that  the 
medicine  chest  is  stocked  with  useless  articles,  and  generally 
i returns,  with  the  exception  ot  what  was  really  found  useful 
and  serviceable,  in  as  veifert  a condition  as  when  it  was  shipped 
by  the  Wapping  druggist;  and  equally  as  ready  for  a refit,  as  if 
its  contents  had,  in  tii  first  instance,  been  more  universallv  avail- 
I able.  To  avoid  this,  medicine  chests  ought  to  he  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular articles  it  is  intended  to  receive,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  a sea  surgeon,  without  regard  to  hooks,  all  of  which,  in  this 
particular  instance,  would  infallibly  lead  to  mistakes. 

The  directions  and  medicines  contained  in  the  following  pages 
are  not  intended  for  any  particular  class  of  persons  alone,  either 
at  sea  or  on  shore,  for  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  medi- 
cines or  modes  of  treatment  for  Ihe  diseases  of  the  opulent,  while 
°ihers  of  a different  nature  exist  for  those  of  the  “ lower  classes;” 
(•and  as  a proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the 
!tSame  emetic  w\\\,  cceteris  paribus,  pay  as  much  deference  to  the 
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stomach  of  the  cook  as  to  that  of  the  captain  ; and  the  idenc 
tical  cathartic,  which  expels  the  ingesta  of  a nobleman's  abdomen 
would  as  certainly  find  its  way,  with  the  same  etfect,  through  th* 
most  intricate  passages  of  the  humblest  peasant.  So  far  then,  ii 
is  equally  impossible  to  compile  a work  to  accompany  medicim 
chests  ordered  by  “ persons  of  education,”  with  a selection  o.< 
appropriate  medicines  for  their  diseases,  and  another  for  the  dis;  i 
eases  of  the  lower  classes,*  on  a commensurate  scale  ot  ei the  |[ 
reason  or  utility,  without  violating  not  only  common  sense,  bui 
the  doctrine  of  temperaments,  which,  although  it  misled  thi 
ancient  physicians,  is  now  allowed  to  be  not  altogether  without 
foundation,  since  among  both  high  and  low  are  to  be  found  tin 
sanguine,  the  choleric,  the  phlegmatic  and  melancholy  com 
stitutions;  and  alike  subject  to  diseases  from  whatever  causa 
they  may  have  their  origin;  all  of  which  constitutions,  in  thi 
treatment  of  disordered  action,  demand  more  or  less  somi 
separate  consideration  ; and  hence,  to  prevent  or  cure  diseases, 
general  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame  is  requisites 

Cleanliness  is  a principal  duty  of  man  ; and  nowhere  ouglr 
this  duty  to  he  more  scrupulously  observed  than  on  shipboartn 
Local  as  well  as  personal  cleanliness,  are  preventives  of  diseased 
Many  diseases  originate  from  an  impure  atmosphere,  but  a st > 
greater  number  from  the  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature  « 
the  air.  The  atmosphere  of  ships  is  purified  and  disinfected,  b i 
throwing  open  the  hatches  in  dry  weather,  and  by  ventilation  am 
fumigation.  (See  p.  44.)  The  local  constitution,  however,  o 
the  air,  depends  not  merely  on  the  exhalations  arising  from  th  1 
body  of  the  ship  itself,  but  also  on  the  different  vapours,  coi-j 
ducted  to,  and  blended  with  it,  by  the  winds  from  differed 
quarters.  In  crowded  ships,  where  the  crew  or  the  passengers  ai  \ 
numerous,  and  where,  by  necessity,  they  are  obliged  to  be  cod  | 
densed  into  the  smallest  convenient  space,  as  in  transports,  em  1 
grant  ships,  and  the  like,  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  in  a salubri 
ous  state,  attention  to  local  and  personal  cleanliness,  assisted  Irl 
ablution  and  ventilation,  (for  which  latter  purpose  there  ai 4 > 
several  contrivances)  require  particular  attention.  Fumigatim 
likewise  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  contributes  If 
dry,  and  in  some  degree,  to  warm  the  air. 


* This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  words  of  a late  popular  writer,  where  he  say, 
“ The  veil  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  medicine  renders  it  not  only  a co  i 
jectural,  but  even  a suspicious  art.  This  has  been  long  removed  from  the  otltl 
sciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  tic  j 
will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  \ 
be  hfttur  known,  in  order  to  secure  the  general  esteem  of  mankind.  Its  precei  i 
are  such  as  every  wise  man  would  choose  to  observe,  and  it  forbids  nothing  III 
what  is  incompatible  with  true  happiness.” 
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The  most  certain  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  whether  the 
► air  ot  ships,  or  even  ot  rooms,  he  damp  or  not,  are  the  following ; 

the  sides  or  Malls,  as  well  as  the  ceiling  assume  a moist  y 
mouldy  appearance ; bread  becomes  soft  and  damp;  salt  deli- 
quesces; springs  retain  their  moisture;  lump  sugar  turns  soft; 
i 'iron  rusts;  brass  and  copper  acquire  a green  colour,  &c.* 


Ot  the  different  winds,  which  are  only  strong  commotions 
of  the  air5  the  long-continued  North  wind  is  comparatively  the 
imost  wholesome ; as  it  purifies  the  atmosphere  of  noxious  vapours, 
renders  the  air  serene  and  dry,  and  thus  imparts  to  the  human 
Ibody  elasticity,  vigour,  activity,  and  a lively  colour.  It  is,  how- 
•ever,  troublesome  to  persons  of  delicate  habit,  and  occasions  in 
them  coughs,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  pains  in  the  side,  ob- 
structions, and  iebnle  disease,  file  South  wind  weakens  and 
relaxes  the  body,  and  is  very  apt  to  produce  catarrhal  affections- 
kThe  mommy  ivind  is  very  drying;  the  evening  wind,  cool  and 
moist,  but  frequently  accompanied  with  rain  and  variable 
^weather. 

All  these  winds  differ  materially  in  their  qualities  from  local 
circumstances,  and  accordingly  as  they  blow  over  a continent, 
jr  the  ocean,  or  high  mountains  and  icy  regions,  from  which 
^hey  carry  along  with  them  more  or  less  of  cold  and  humid 
nariicles.  But,  upon  the  whole,  too  dry  weather  is  always 
more  salubrious  than  one  that  is  too  moist.  And  too  sudden  a 
ransitiou  fiom  waim  to  cold  air,  or  the  reverse,  is  pernicious; 
nut  to  exchange,  however  suddenly,  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  for 
a healthier,  is  at  all  times  safe  and  advisable.  The  air  of  every 
hlimate  may  be  called  salubrious,  provided  it  be  pure  and  clear, 
mul  occasionally  agitated  by  wind;  but  a gross  atmosphere, 
und  one  loaded  with  animal  and  vegetable  exhalations  is  decidedly 
Ileleterious.  J 


As  regards  the  chess  of  seafaring  people,  long  experience  has 
onvinced  them  that  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  has  indisputable 
d vantages  over  all  other  substances.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  but 
slow  conductor  of  external  heat  to  the  body,  and  it  the  more 
easily  attracts  internal  heat,  and  allows  it  to  evaporate  the  more 
leadffy,  as  it  is  more  porous  than  any  other  texture.  Secondly 
sultry  atmosphere  is  extremely  irksome,  particularly  where 
reat  heat  is  combined  with  moisture,  the  humidity  checkin^ 


* The  better  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  any  district,  the  properties  of 
«ie  wells  and  springs  ought  to  be  examined  ; for  both  air  and  water absorb  tho 
nline  and  mineral  particles  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  concluded  also  with  tolerahi! 
ccuracy,  that  a country  producing  good  water,  enjoys  likewise  a health v air 
"d  as  the  best  water  1S  tasteless,  so  the  purest  air  is  free  from  any  taint  whatever 
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perspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  conducting  too  many  water;  ' 
particles  to  the  absorbent  vessels  from  without.  In  this  cas*1 
flannel  is  of  the  most  important  service,  since  it  maintain! 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  constantly  open,  permits  them  to  perspinr 
freely,  and  admits  but  a small  proportion  of  external  moisturer 
In  flannel  then  we  may  perspire  without  danger,  and  undertake 
any  exercise  of  the  body,  without  disagreeable  sensations;  am 
among  other  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  linen  and  cotton 
that  people  perspiring  profusely  in  flannel  shirts,  may  safely! 
venture  into  the  open  air,  and  will  not  easily  catch  cold,  in  con  i 
sequence  of  flannel  not  retaining  the  perspired  humours.  If  the 
same  be  done  in  linen  shirts,  the  skin  will  soon  become  wet,  wit!  I 
perspiration,  which  will  soon  occasion  a sensation  of  cold  ant 
shivering,  in  most  cases  a violent  cold,  and  in  delicate  constitute 
tions,  not  unfrequently  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  warn- 
climates,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  disease,  on  account  of  it! 
rough  surface,  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  is  a better  preventiv  i 
against  contagion,  f rom  its  being  more  calculated  to  absorb  morbit 
infectious  matter,  than  a more  smooth  substance. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  th*  } 
body  of  the  work,  where  the  diseases  which  are  known  to  b» 
most  prevalent  at  sea.  though  no  less  so  on  shore,  with  sudiacci 
dents  as  most  frequently  occur,  are  briefly  noticed,  accompaniee 
with  such  explicit  directions,  that  a man  of  ordinary  reading,  it  ; 
the  absence  of  professional  assistance,  may  not  only  afford  con 
siderahle  relief  in  the  worst  cases,  but  frequently',  by  earl 
attendance  to  the  instructions,  medical' and  dietetical,  which  are 
here  laid  down,  may  arrest  the  progress  of  the  most  insidiou. 
diseases. 

The  “Improved  Companion  and  Key  to  the  Medicine  Chest, 
(see  p.  48)  where  medicines  with  their  doses  and  the  diseases  they  ar "i 
employed  in,  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  is  equally  adapter 
to  chests  for  either  sea  or  land  service,  followed  by  directions  foa 
compounding  dilf  rent  simple  substances,  (sec  p.  86)  when  wantei 
for  immediate  use;  with  a variety  of  medical,  as  well  as  culinar 
instructions,  for  the  regulation  of  the  regimen  and  diet  of  th* 
sick,  and  other  es^ntial  information  relative  to  the  preventive 
and  cure  of  disease,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  “al« 
hands,”  will  not  be  found  the  least  useful  or  uninteresting  feature! 
of  the  Medical  Compass,  whose  object  is  to  direct  suffering 
humanity  into  the  nearest  haven  of  health. 


Londini,  May,  1634. 
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MEDICAL  COMPASS, 

&c.  &c.  & c. 


CLIMATES,  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES,  &c. 

THE  different  climates  under  which  people  live  produce 
some  diseases  ; and  every  climate  has  a tendency  more 
or  less  to  generate  particular  diseases,  either  from  its 
excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from  the  mutability  of  the 
weather.  A great  variety  of  diseases  may  also  he  pro- 
duced by  impure  air  or  such  as  is  loaded  with  putrid, 
marshy,  or  other  noxious  vapours.  The  same  may  arise 
from  corrupted  food,  whether  solid  or  fluid;  though  even 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  food  •will  hurt,  if  taken  in 
too  great  a quantity,  not  to  say  a word  about  poisonous 
substances,  which  possess  such  pernicious  qualities  that 
even  when  taken  in  very  minute  portions,  they  pro- 
duce the  most  dangerous  diseases,  and  frequently  death 
itself. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  animal  economy  is 
now  so  well  understood  and  appreciated,  that  it  would 
be  a waste  of  time  in  a work  of  this  description,  to 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  may  he  derived  from 
a well-timed  and  judicious  change  of  it  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  removal,  for  instance,  from  a cold, 
humid,  and  variable  climate,  to  one  which  is  warm, 
dry,  and  more  uniform  in  temperature,  is  well  known  to 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  a large 
class  of  invalids,  when  other  curative  agents  are  of 
little  avail ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a contrary 
change  is  as  certainly  attended  by  a deterioration  of  the 
health,  and  often  by  the  supervention  of  fatal  diseases, 
even  in  persons  previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health. 
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The  most  baneful  disorders,  and  those  which  prove 
most  destructive  to  Europeans  on  long  voyages,  and  hot 
climates,  are  scurvy,  dysentery,  liver  complaints,  the 
West  India  fever,  commonly  called  the  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  and  others  of  a less  formidable  type. 


1. -DYSENTERY  OR  FLUX. 

This  disease,  vulgarly  called  the  flux,  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inner  membrane  lining  the  intestines, 
involving  as  it  proceeds  other  important  parts;  and  is 
attended  with  frequent  stools,  severe  griping  pains, 
frequent  desire  of  going  to  stool  without  the  expected 
relief,  the  motions  being  small  in  quantity  and  not  of 
the  natural  kind,  consisting  principally  of  slimy  matter, 
and  not  unfrequently  streaked  with  blood.  When  the 
natural  evacuations  do  make  their  appearance,  they 
usually  come  away  in  small  compact  hard  bodies. 

Dysentery  is  generally  most  prevalent  during  the 
latter  end  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  when  the  alterations 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  especially  when  there  is 
a considerable  discrepancy  between  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  night ; but  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  not  found  occasionally  to  make  its  attacks,  provided 
the  body  be  exposed  to  the  cause  peculiarly  favourable 
to  its  production ; — cold  or  chill  after  comparative 
warmth.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  warmer 
latitudes  than  in  temperate  climates  ; probably  in  some 
degree  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  former 
situation  the  heat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  great  com- 
parative cold  at  night,  the  chilling  effect  of  which  is 
aided  by  the  heavy  dews  which  are  so  general  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  The  operation  of  the  same 
cause  is  manifested  in  the  case  of  sailors  being  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  or  of  soldiers  who  are  frequently 
attacked  in  numbers  after  a night-encampment  on  damp 
ground. 

Dysentery  is  divided  into  two  kinds — the  acute  and 
the  chronic.  Unwholesome  food,  the  abuse  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and  the  drinking  of  bad  wine,  bring  on 
attacks  of  the  disease  in  climates  and  situations  were  it 
prevails ; but  indulgence  in  fruit,  which  is  often  assigned 
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as  its  cause,  does  not  appear  to  have  such  an  effect. 
Bad  air  is  another  cause  of  flux  ; and  the  disease  occurs 
in  climates,  situations,  and  seasons,  favourable  to  the 
production  of  periodical  fevers,  with  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally combined,  and  which  it  appears  to  succeed  or 
supplant,  as  though  it  were  owing  to  a continuance  of 
the  operation  of  the  febrific  cause,  modified  in  its  nature 
or  influenced  in  its  effect  by  extrinsic  circumstances.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  diarrhoea  or  looseness,  by  the 
absence  of  fever  in  the  latter,  and  the  frequent  desire 
of  going  to  stool,  as  well  as  by  the  other  symptoms 
already  enumerated. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  it  is  usual  to  begin 
with  a gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  towards  the 
evening,  administering  the  next  morning  castor  oil,  or 
some  saline  purgative,  as  Epsom  salts,  which  should  be 
repeated  every  second  or  third  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a discharge  of  the  natural  motions  ; — for 
instance — 


Castor  Oil 2 table-spoonsful. 


OR, 


Take  Epsom  Salt 
Manna  . . . 

Hot  Water  ^ 

Mint  Water  S 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb 


of  each 


1 ounce. 

5 ounce. 

2 1 ounces. 

2 drachms. 


Of  this  mixture  give  four  table-spoonsful  occasion- 
ally, as  may  be  requisite  to  produce  a proper  effect. 

Small  doses  of  some  diaphoretic  medicine,  such,  for 
instance,  as  three  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  (Dover’s  powder),  made  into  a pill  with 
some  aromatic  confection,  may  be  administered  every 
five  hours,  to  determine  the  circulation  from  the  intes- 
tines to  the  surface  of  the  body,  after  proper  evacuations, 
so  as  to  produce  and  keep  up  a gentle  perspiration. 

If  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  violent  nausea 
and  vomiting,  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  byr  the  mild 
stimulus  of  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  giving  after- 
wards small  doses  of  opium ; and  when  the  pains  are 
griping  and  severe,  flannels  wrung  out  in  the  same,  to 
which,  for  this  purpose,  poppy-heads  have  been  added, 
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and  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  them  over  the 
part,  may  afford  at  least  temporary  relief ; but  should 
this  fail,  a blister  may  be  applied. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  dysentery  the  patient  may  be 
relieved  by  a warm  bath  of  moderate  temperature.  On 
being  removed  from  the  hath,  the  lower  belly  should  be 
rubbed  with  some  stimulating  liniment  e.  g. : 

Take  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium 

(formerly  called  Opodeldoc)  ....  2 ounces. 


Tincture  of  Opium  \ ounce. 

Oil  of  Rosemary  1 drachm. 


The  patient  should  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous 
solutions,  such  as  those  made  of  gum  arabic,  barley 
water,  rice,  arrow  root.  Clysters  of  the  same  should  be 
administered,  adding  to  each  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  opium. 

All  straining  at  stool  should  be  avoided ; nor  should 
the  morbid  calls  of  nature,  that  is,  the  vain  attempts  to  go 
to  stool  in  this  disease,  be  always  attended  to;  for  the 
straining  which  follows  will  always  prove  highly  injurious. 

If  the  fundament  becomes  inflamed  or  excoriated,  the 
part  may  be  anointed  with  pomatum  or  hog’s  lard  after 
each  evacuation. 

Bleeding  may  be  early  adopted  with  a view  to  subdue 
the  inflammation  of  the  bowels ; and  particularly  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  constitutional  sympathy,  so  that 
there  is  general  fever,  with  a warm  skin  and  a frequent 
and  sharp  pulse,  the  bleeding  may  then  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent.  Local  bleeding  also  by  leeches  should 
succeed  general  depletion.  Twenty  or  thirty  leeches  may 
be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  colon,  or  to  any  point 
of  the  abdomen  where  pain  is  felt ; and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  disease,  on 
the  following,  or  each  succeeding,  day,  to  the  third 
or  fourth  time;  continuing  the  internal  medicine  already 
prescribed.  A blister  should  always  succeed — never 
precede — blood-letting,  local  or  general. 

The  diet  throughout  the  disease  should  be  mild  and 
light,  consisting  of  arrow  root,  milk,  simply  or  with 
gum  arabic  dissolved  in  it,  rice  or  barley  water,  with 
other  mucilaginous  and  bland  matters  of  this  descrip- 
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tion,  given  in  small  quantities  at  a time  ; and  the  whole 
amount  of  what  is  taken  should  be  small. 

The  abdomen  may  be  swathed  with  flannel  so  applied 
as  not  to  press  painfully,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
temperature. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  neither  opiates 
nor  astringent  medicine  should  be  employed  ; but  in  the 
second  stage,  when  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  frequent  return, 
they  will  be  of  service,  with  the  intermediate  use  of  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  bowels.  The  following  may  be  given  at 
bed-time  : — 

Antimonial  Powder  and  Opium  ....  2 grains  each. 


The  next  day. 

Take  Extract  of  Logwood  1 drachm. 

Chalk  Mixture 4 ounces. 

Tincture  of  Catechu 2 drachms. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg 1 ounce. 


The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  two  table-spoonsful 
every  four  hours. 

During  the  use  of  the  above  or  other  similar  form  of 
astringents,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  port  wine  and 
water,  or  weak  brandy  and  water,  for  his  ordinary 
drink.  Tonics  and  bitters,  such  as  decoctions  of  bark 
and  gentian,  with  light  nutritious  diet,  and  moderate 
exercise,  will  restore  the  tone  of  the  intestines. 

As  dysentery  is  generally  considered  infectious, 
though  there  has  been  considerable  discrepancy  of 
testimony  on  this  point,  every  precaution  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  by  means 
of  free  ventilation  and  cleanliness  ; removing  the  pa- 
tient’s stools  immediately,  sprinkling  the  room  and  bed 
clothes  with  warm  vinegar,  after  changing  the  body 
linen,  and  allowing  the  fresh  air  to  enter  at  stated  times. 

On  ship-board,  if  the  patient  use  the  head  instead  of 
a convenience  in  the  sick  bay,  two  or  three  cleansings 
in  the  course  of  the  day  should  be  practised,  and  a 
bucket  of  water  ready  to  be  dashed  down  it  after  every 
dysenteric  stool.  If  the  patient  be  unable  to  go  to  the 
head,  any  other  convenience  ought  to  be  immediately 


emptied  and  cleansed,  and  the  places  fumigated  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  according  to  the  I 
climate  and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  If  dysentery  i 
be  infectious,  it  is  more  so  in  warm  than  in  cold  i 
latitudes. 


DIARRHCEA  OR  LOOSENESS. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  this  disease  are  frequent  ; 
and  copious  discharges  of  feculent  matter  by  stool,  \ 
attended  with  considerable  griping  pain ; each  stool  j 
being  usually  preceded  by  a murmuring  noise  and  flatu- 
lence in  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  subside  on  the  discharge  taking  place,  but  which  i 
return  before  the  succeeding  one  comes  on.  To  these 
symptoms,  there  are  frequently  added  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing ; the  countenance  turns  pale  and  sometimes  sallow  ; f 
thirst,  bitterness,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  yellowness  i 
of  the  tongue ; indicating  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
intestines  ; the  skin  is  dry  and  rigid ; and,  if  the  disease 
continue,  great  emaciation  succeeds. 

Causes. — It  maybe  caused  by  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface  of  the  body;  suppressed  prespiration ; 
passions  of  the  mind  ; suppressed  perspiration  bv  too 
sudden  a change  from  heat  to  cold ; acrid  indigestible 
aliment ; sour  fruit ; oily  and  putrid  substances ; the 
abuse  of  active  purgatives,  &c. 

Treatment. — Towards  the  evening  give  the  following 
emetic,  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  promote  the  natural 
secretions. 


Ipecacuanha 20  grains. 

Tartarised  Antimony  1 grain. 

The  next  morning  the  following  gently  astringent, 
opening,  and  antacid  powder  : 

Rhubarb  20  grains. 

Magnesia 30  grains. 


To  be  taken  in  a glass  of  cinnamon  water;  or  give 
purging  salts,  or  castor  oil  in  the  usual  doses ; drinking 
plentifully  of  diluent  and  demulcent  drinks,  as  linseed 
tea,  barley  water,  toast  water,  mutton  suet  dissolved  in 
milk,  and  the  like. 
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Bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water  at  night,  and  at  bed 
time  give  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  should  the  dis- 
ease have  proceeded  from  obstructed  perspiration. 
Strong  purgatives  are  improper,  unless  the  disease  pro- 
ceed from  a tenacious  acrimony  adhering  to  the  intes- 
tines, then  Epsom  or  other  neutral  salts  will  be  the  most 
proper.  If  from  poisonous  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  patient  must  drink  plentifully  of  diluent 
liquors*  with  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting ; after 
which  a dose  of  castor  oil,  to  carry  the  remainder 
downwards ; the  operation  of  which  being  finished, 
from  20  to  30  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
taken  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bowels. 

A looseness  that  is  likely  to  prove  critical  or  salutary, 
should  by  no  means  be  inconsiderately  checked. 

A looseness  is  distinguished  from  a flux  by  being 
unattended  with  either  inflammation,  fever,  contagion, 
or  tenesmus;  by  the  appearance  of  the  matter  evacuated; 
which  in  diarrhoea  or  looseness,  is  feculent,  or  mixed 
with  alimentary  matter ; in  the  other,  (dysentery  or  flux) 
mixed  with  blood,  and  putrid,  and  from  the  latter  being 
contagious,  the  other  not. 


LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
the  consequence  of  a long  residence  in  warm  climates, 
are,  costiveness,  often  alternating  with  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery,  strong  spasmodic  pains  about  the  false  ribs, 
flatulence,  and,  at  times,  heartburn ; accompanied  mostly 
with  general  languor  and  depression  altogether  intoler- 
able and  insuperable  to  the  patient ; and  if  he  should 
use  any  particular  exertion  of  an  active  nature,  he  sinks 
into  a state  of  increased  debility ; or  if  he  attempt  any 
moderate  exercise,  he  is  overcome  with  fatigue,  or 
suffers  from  cold  or  from  new  symptoms,  the  conse- 
quences of  action  accidentally  increased  ; and  unless 
some  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  moderate,  means  of 
relief  be  afforded,  the  patient  dies  of  some  symptomatic 
disease  which  is  induced ; or  he  sinks  exhausted  from 
the  primary  affection  of  the  stomach  and  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  digestion.  These  are  the 
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most  striking  features  of  disease  originating  in  this  state 
of  the  abdominal  contents,  when  it  is  severe  and  per- 
manent. 

In  the  more  common  attacks  of  liver  complaints,  from 
the  same  causes,  a great  number  of  symptoms  become 
more  troublesome  ; for  instance, — nausea,  heartburn, 
eructation,  faintness,  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  be- 
tween the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  navel,  (epigastric 
region,)  which  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  pain  between 
the  shoulders.* 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  appetite  is  ex- 
tremely capricious,  and  if  food  be  taken,  the  flatulency 
and  sense  of  languor  increase  ; the  spasms  become 
severe ; after  eating,  all  the  symptoms  of  indigestion 
occur,  f and  the  pain  is  frequently  considerably  increased. 

Treatment. — Opening  medicines,  in  complaints  of 
the  liver,  are  almost  always  necessary,  from  the  great 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  general  habitual  ten- 
dency to  costiveness  which  accompany  them.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  if  in  the  first  instance  the  disease 
be  properly  treated,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. It  is  sometimes  carried  off  by  a copious 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  by  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  ; 
also  by  sweating,  or  looseness,  or  by  an  evacuation  of 
urine  which  deposits  a copious  sediment.  Its  most 
favourable  termination  is  by  resolution,  effected  by  bleed- 
ing, leeching,  or  cupping,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  by  the  application  of  blisters,  purga- 
tives, fomentations,  &c. 

There  are  few  affected  with  liver  complaints  who  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  proper  advice  and  medical  treat- 
ment ; for  which  reason  we  purposely  omit  detailing 
the  various  means  that  are  adopted  in  the  plan  of  cure. 


* The  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  pain  on  the  right 
side,  often  pungent,  as  in  pleurisy,  but  sometimes  dull ; pain  in 
the  collar  bone,  and  at  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder ; uneasy  lying 
on  the  left  side;  difficult  breathing ; cough  and  vomiting ; with 
frequently  some  degree  of  jaundice. 

t The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are,  furred  and  white  tongue,  a 
disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning;  the  breath,  in 
most  instances,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  acquires  an 
offensive  smell. 
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When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  induration  of 
the  liver  has  taken  place,  purgatives  are  then  of  more 
consequence  than  at  any  other  time  ; in  this  case,  the 
more  drastic  kinds,  as  jalap,  colocvnth,  and  scammony  ; 
particularly  the  use  of  mercury,  which  always  requires 
the  utmost  skill  and  judgment  in  its  administration. 

To  keep  up  the  regular  action  (peristaltic  motion)  of 
the  intestines,  one  or  two  of  the  following  pills  may  be 
taken  occasionally,  at  bed-time  : 

Take  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth*,  . 1 drachm. 


Submuriate  of  Mercuryf 1 scruple. 

Tartarised  Antimony 4 grains. 

Oil  of  Carraway 7 drops. 


Common  syrup  q.  s.  to  form  the  well-mixed  mass 
into  thirty  pills. 

Peruvian  bark  seldom  agrees  with  the  stomach  in  any 
stage  of  this  disease;  but  bitter  tonics,!  combined  with 
opening  medicine,  as  Epsom  salts,  generally  sit  easy, 
and  often  afford  considerable  relief.  If  the  pain  be 
violent,  opium  must  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  but  not 
otherwise  ; as  instead  of  restoring  the  secretions  to  their 
healthy  state,  this  drug  would  retard  them. 

Those  who,  during  a long  residence  in  a hot  country, 
have  been  attacked  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
that  has  not  ended  in  suppuration,  are  frequently  found 
on  their  return  to  Europe  to  have  the  liver  enlarged 
from  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  progress 
of  inflammation,  which  mostly  terminates  by  resolution. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  this  symptom  will  not  yield 
to  a judicious  and  persevering  mode  of  medical  treat- 
ment. In  this  case  mercury  is  freely  administered,  and 
continued  so  as  to  produce  immediate  and  permanent 
action  on  the  liver ; and  that  preferably  by  inunction 
about  the  region  of  the  liver  itself,  than  giving  it  by  the 
mouth,  or  probably  both  means  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  chronic  form,  general  bleeding  (that  is,  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm)  is  never  necessary.  The  exhibition 

* Bitter  apple.  + Calomel. 

X These  tonics  are  Taraxacum  (Root  of  Dan'le’ion),  Gentian 
Root,  Quassia,  Calumba,  &c.  all  of  which  are  advised  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  liver  complaints,  with  the  use  of  flannel,  the  flesh  brush, 
&c.  &c. 
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of  mercury  in  large  quantities,  and  so  as  to  excite  sali- 
vation, has  of  late  years  given  way  to  a milder  mode  of 
treatment.  The  ordinary  plan  now  in  the  chronic  stage 
of  this  complaint  is  hy  means  of  mercury  given  in  small 
doses,  and  slowly  and  externally,  by  means  of  friction, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
promotes  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  excites  the  minute 
vessels  on  the  surface.  To  increase,  however,  this  last 
effect,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  unite  with  the 
mercury  a small  proportion  of  antimonial  powder,  as 
well  as  opium,  to  protect  the  bowels  from  irritation,  e.g.  ; 


Calomel 2 grains. 

Antimonial  powder 2£  grains. 

Opium,  in  powder | grain. 


The  following  draught  is  given  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bowels  gen- 
tly open  : 

Infusion  of  senna 1 1 ounce. 

Epsom  salts ...  3 drachms. 

Tincture  of  jalap  and  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, each  1 drachm. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

The  symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease  are  frequent 
and  violent  discharges  of  bilious  matter  upwards  and 
downwards,  with  painful  gripings ; heat,  thirst,  a hur- 
ried respiration,  a frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  When  these  symptoms  are  not  very  violent,  after 
continuing  for  a day  or  two,  they  gradually  subside, 
leaving,  however,  the  patient  in  a debilitated  and  ex- 
hausted state  ; but  where  the  disease  proceeds  with 
much  violence,  there  ensues  great  depression  of  strength, 
with  cold  clammy  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  respira- 
tion short  and  hurried,  cramps  in  the  legs  and  arms, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  with  hiccups, 
a sinking  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  quickly  termi- 
nating in  death — an  event  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  attack. 

Cholera  Morbus  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  a warm 
atmosphere  producing  some  change  in  the  state  of  the 
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bile,  which  change  may  either  render  it  more  acrid,  or 
dispose  to  a preternatural  secretion  of  it.  It  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  observed  to  proceed  from  obstructed 
perspiration,  also  from  food  which  has  passed  readily 
into  the  acetous  or  vinegar  fermentation,  from  ripe 
fruit  and  acrid  food.  These  causes,  however,  might 
not  give  rise  to  the  disease,  independent  of  the  predis- 
position acquired  bv  preceding  great  heat,  succeeded  by 
sudden  transitions  from  cold,  particularly  in  the  even- 
ing, or  lying  exposed  to  the  night  air. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  vomit, 
give  plenty  of  thin  gruel  to  drink,  or  lukewarm  water 
until  the  gruel  be  prepared.  Then  barley  water, 
chicken  broth  without  salt,  linseed  tea,  rice  gruel, 
toast  water,  &c.  assisting  the  operation  wTith  tepid  muci- 
laginous clysters,  either  of  linseed  tea  or  barley  water : 
these  are  to  abate  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
evacuate  the  acrid  and  redundant  bile.  In  addition  to 
these  means,  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
or  warm  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  to  which  spirit  of 
camphor  may  be  added,  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  renewing  them  when  cold.  Warmth  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  extremities  by  means  of  hot  bricks, 
or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 

Opium  from  one  grain  to  one  and  a half,  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  calomel,  in  the  form  of  a pill,  may  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  cleared  out, 
and  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  as  long  as  the  urgency 
of  the  case  may  require.  If  the  pill  be  rejected,  from 
forty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  added  to 
the  following  saline  draught,  may  be  given  : 

Carbonate  of  Soda  ....  § drachm. 

Acid  of  Tartar 25  grains. 

Water half-a-pint. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  called  soda  water.  To  be 
drunk  during  the  effervescence,  as  often  as  the  former. 

After  the  administration  of  opium  in  the  above  man- 
ner, either  by  the  mouth  or  clyster,  the  warm  bath,  opium 
combined  with  aromatics,  tincture  of  opium  in  brandy, 
musk  in  large  doses,  are  indicated  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  Cataplasms  of  opium  and  camphor,  and 
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blisters  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  will  frequently  stay  • 
the  vomiting.  Tonics,  as  port  wine  and  bark,  warm  i a 
clothing,  air,  exercise,  attention  to  diet,  to  prevent  a re-  j 
currence  of  the  disease. 


YELLOW  FEVER,  BLACK  VOMIT,  &c. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  and  America,  hot 
dry  sultry  weather,  the  male  sex,  intemperance,  and  the 
depressing  passions  of  the  mind,  are  the  principal  pre- 
disposing causes  of  yellow  fever. 

The  exciting  causes  are  contagion  produced  from 
the  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ; 
recent  exhalations  acted  on  by  a vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  long  continued  dry  and  sultry  weather; 
intemperance ; excessive  fatigue  in  the  sun ; checked 
perspiration,  by  being  exposed  to  a current  of  air,  or 
sleeping  exposed  to  the  dews  and  night  air;  costive- 
ness, &c. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  yellow  fever 
are  lassitude,  weakness,  weariness,  frequent  chilliness, 
faintness,  pains  in  the  head  and  eye-balls,  sighing,  great 
tendency  to  drowsiness  ; the  mouth  clammy,  the  tongue 
furred,  pulse  variable,  skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard  ; frequent 
bilious  vomitings,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eye,  pecu- 
liar delirium  attended  with  dilated  pupils,  great  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  occasional  remissions  of 
fever,  extreme  debility,  petechial  spots,  black  vomit, 
dry  and  black  tongue,  teeth  covered  with  a black  fur ; 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  or  bowels  ; 
feeble  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  hiccup ; when  death 
soon  closes  the  scene. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  yellow  fever  consists 
in  the  early  administration  of  antifebrile  remedies,  viz. 
cold  affusion,  blood-letting,  and  purging ; at  the  same 
time  always  accommodating  the  remedies  to  the  type  of 
the  fever,  which,  at  the  commencement,  is  mostly  of  the 
mixed  kind,  that  is  a compound  of  inflammatory  and  ty- 
phus, and  becoming  exquisitely  typlioidtoward  the  height. 

The  free  exhibition  of  purgatives,  such  as  cathartic 
extract,  jalap,  &c.  combined  with  calomel,  neutral  salts, 
&c.  assisted  with  injections  till  they  have  produced  at 
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least  five  or  six  copious  evacuations.  The  bowels,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  too  much  excited  towards  the  latter 
stage.  Cleanliness  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and 
the  patient’s  linen  and  bed-clothes  frequently  changed. 

If  bleeding,  the  propriety,  quantity,  and  repetition  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  strength  and  fulness  of 
the  vascular  system,  purging,  and  the  cold  affusion, 
which  mutually  assist  each  other,  are  vigorously  em- 
ployed before  the  fever  is  fully  established,  the  danger 
of  the  second  stage  of  this  fever  will  most  probably  be 
averted,  and  the  most  unpleasant  symptoms  diminish 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  guard  against  deceitful  appearances,  which, 
like  the  calm  before  a storm,  is  often  witnessed  about 
this  period ; and  to  watch  the  disease  with  the  most 
unremitting  assiduity  and  attention.  If  the  patient  he 
really  better,  the  pulse  and  skin  will  not  only  be  more 
natural,  but  the  most  distressing  sensations  will  also  be 
much  relieved,  and  the  feelings  altogether  more  com- 
fortable. 

On  the  contrary,  should  an  amendment  or  change  not 
be  perceived,  nor  be  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the 
second  day,  or,  if  after  an  apparent  remission,  the  symp- 
toms become  aggravated,  with  anxiety,  sighing,  restless- 
ness, nausea,  or  a particular  disagreeable  sensation  at 
the  stomach,  the  worst  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  every 
exertion  used  to  mitigate  the  degree  of  heat,  general 
irritabilitv,  and  the  particular  symptoms  as  they  occur. 

Dr.  Linton,  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Jamaica,  states, 
in  his  official  report  of  December,  1829,  that  in  his 
practice,  after  purging,  the  bath,  and  blisters,  he  gave 
calomel  every  two  hours,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains ; and  that  where  the  symptoms  made  rapid  strides, 
he  commenced  rubbing  in  mercury  at  an  early  period. 
“ In  every  instance,”  he  observes,  “ as  soon  as  the 
mouth  became  affected  by  the  mercury,  so  that  salivation 
was  unequivocally  established,  the  patient  might  confi- 
dently be  pronounced  convalescent.”  This  practice  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  quantity  of  mercury,  and  its  combination  with  other 
medicaments,  must  of  course  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  dose  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  large 
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and  orten  repeated.  With  the  other  remedies  recom- 
mended, ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  of  calomel  may  he 
given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  with  a grain  or  a grain  and 
a half  of  opium  to  each  dose,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  until  the  mouth  become  affected. 

Warm  baths  of  high  temperature,  (above  that  which 
a person  in  health  could  hear,)  and  continued  for  some 
time,  and  assiduous  friction  after  their  employment ; 
warm  purgatives,  combined  with  aromatics  ; warm 
drinks  ; warm  stimulating  injections  ; occasionally  a 
little  brandy ; oil  of  terebinth  in  small  doses ; blisters 
over  the  stomach,  between  the  shoulders,  and  to  the 
head  ; notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  so  characteristic  of  this  fever,  have  frequentlv 
been  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  most  grateful  drinks  are  spruce,  or  ginger  beer, 
or  a mixture  of  the  white  of  egg,  sugar,  water,  and 
some  aromatic  substance. 

Of  the  contagious  nature  of  yellow  fever  there  are 
numerous  conflicting  notions,  though  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  against  its  transmissibility  from  person  to 
person. 

Among  writers  on  yellow  fever,  of  different  nations, 
the  names  of  respectable  men  will  be  found  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  this  disease  has  only  made 
its  appearance  in  modern  times  on  the  continent  of 
America,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  certain  parts 
of  Europe.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  shown  bv 
others,  that,  though  in  former  ages,  as  in  modern  times, 
this  disease  may  not  have  been  observed  to  prevail 
epidemically  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where 
Hippocrates  practised,  it  is  not  the  less  true  this  close 
observer  had  been  familiar  with  a fever  in  which  the 
two  symptoms  considered  by  most  writers  as  character- 
istic of  the  disease,  (yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  black 
vomit,)  were  sometimes  present. 


SCURVY. 

The  scurvy  is  a disease  of  a putrid  nature,  chiefly 
affecting  seafaring  people,  and  such  as  are  shut  up  in 
besieged  places,  from  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  deprived 
of  fresh  provisions. 
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Scurvy  is  characterised  by  bleeding  of  the  gums, 
spots  of  different  colours,  for  the  most  part  livid,  par- 
ticularly at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  occurring  chiefly  in 
cold  countries,  after  living  on  putrescent  salted  animal 
food,  with  a deficiency  of  recent  vegetable  matter,  &c. 

The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually  with  heaviness,  weari- 
ness, and  unwillingness  to  move  about,  with  great 
dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety,  and  oppression  about  tbe 
. region  of  the  stomach,  considerable  loss  of  strength  and 
debility.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  countenance 
becomes  sallow  and  bloated;  respiration  is  hurried  by 
the  least  motion  ; the  teeth  become  loose  ; tbe  gums  are 
spongy,  swelled,  and  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch  ; 
the  breath  is  very  offensive  ; livid  spots  appear  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ; old  wounds  that  have  been 
long  healed  break  out  afresh  ; old  fractures  disunite  ; 
wandering  pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night  ; the 
skin  is  dry  ; the  urine  small  in  quantity,  and  turns  green 
vegetable  infusions  to  a blue  colour. 

The  last  stage  of  scurvy  exhibits  a most  wretched  and 
truly  pitiable  condition.  Tbe  joints  become  swelled 
and  stiff ; the  tendons  of  the  legs  are  rigid  and  con- 
tracted ; general  emaciation  follows  ; blood  discharges 
from  the  nose,  ears,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
fetid  evacuations  are  avoided  by  stool ; diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  arise,  which  soon  close  the  wretched  scene. 

As  the  means  of  counteracting  the  remote  causes  of 
this  disease,  which  is  the  effect  of  salt  provisions,  and 
the  want  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  every  ship  bound 
on  a long  voyage  should  be  well  stored  with  flour,  eggs, 
rice,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  groats,  peas,  sago,  vermicelli, 
portable  soup,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  in  season, 
sauer  kraut,  raisins,  currants,  prunes,  and  other  dried  and 
fresh  fruits ; various  spices ; many  kinds  of  medicinal 
herbs,  as  balm,  mint,  pennyroyal,  sage,  &c.  with  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  treacle,  honey,  Seville  oranges  made 
into  marmalade,  essence  of  spruce,  and  fresh  wort. 

Tbe  ship  should  also  be  well  supplied  with  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors,  as  rum,  brandy,  beer,  and  porter, 
together  with  wine,  cider,  vinegar,  and  other  acids, 
particularly  the  concrete  juice  of  limes,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  also  with  these  fruits  in  their  natural  state, 
live  stock,  &c. 
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When  from  a want  of  any  of  these  precautions  the 
disease  manifests  itself  among  a number  of  men,  let  it ! 
occur  where  it  may,  either  on  shipboard  or  on  shore, 
the  effects  are  to  be  counteracted,  first  by  correcting  the  \ 
putrid  state  of  the  system,  by  a diet  consisting  of  fresh 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  to  which  may  be  added  the  free  use  of  ripe  fruits. 
For  ordinary  drink,  the  patient  may  use  milk,  whey,  or 
butter-milk,  or  an  infusion  of  milk  in  spruce. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  antiscorbutics,  and  which  may 
be  substituted  in  cases  of  emergency  for  those  when  they  r 
cannot  be  procured,  is  lemon  juice,  with  which  most  t 
ships  going  long  voyages  are  supplied. 

Symptoms  may  also  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease  ■ 
requiring  a separate  treatment,  such  as  pains  in  the  j 
belly,  which  are  to  be  allayed  by  opiates,  &c.  sponginess  j 
of  the  gums  and  looseness  of  the  teeth,  by  washing  the  j 
mouth  with  gargles  of  an  astringent  and  antiseptic  i 
nature  ; foul  ulcers,  to  be  cleansed  and  healed  by  wash-  • 
ing  them  with  lemon  juice.  As  an  antiseptic  gargle  the 
following  may  be  used  : 

Take  Decoction*  of  Bark.  ...  12  ounces. 


Tincture  of  Myrrh 3 ounces. 

Muriatic  Acid 20  drops. 

OR, 

Take  Infusion  of  Roses 8 ounces. 

Alum 2 drachms. 

Honey 1 ounce. 


The  bowels  in  the  course  of  the  disease  should  be  re- 
laxed, if  costiveness  prevail,  by  drinking  a decoction  of 
tamarinds,  to  which  a little  cream  of  tartar  has  been 
added.  The  skin  may  be  kept  moist  by  giving  a few 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

Captains  of  ships  who  have  scorbutic  patients  on 
board,  should  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  and  the  great  trust  imposed  upon 
them,  to  touch  at  every  place  within  their  course,  in 
order  to  procure  supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  animal  and 
vegetable,  as  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the  ravages 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  system.  Bark 


* See  Decoctions. 
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with  sulphuric  acid  are  the  best  tonic  antiseptics,  and 
may  be  used  at  every  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient 
be  on  shore,  he  should  live  in  a free,  open,  and  airy  place  ; 
take  exercise,  and  otherwise  lead  a life  of  temperance 
and  regularity. 

Captain  Cook’s  voyages,  as  well  as  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Perouse,  prove  beyond  a doubt  that,  by  due 
care  and  proper  regimen,  seamen  may  be  preserved 
from  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases,  which  formerly  have 
been  inseparable  from  long  voyages  ; and  that  they  can 
endure  and  support  the  fatigues  of  the  longest  naviga- 
tions in  all  climates,  in  all  latitudes,  in  the  midst  of  fogs 
and  under  a burning  sun. 


JAUNDICE. 

The  jaundice  is  ushered  in  with  lassitude,  inactivity, 
loathing  of  food,  and  costiveness.  As  it  proceeds,  the 
skin  and  outer  membrane  of  the  eyes  become  of  a deeply 
tinged  yellow  colour  ; there  is  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
With  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting  ; the  urine  is  very 
highly  coloured,  and  tinges  linen  yellow ; the  stools 
are  of  a grey  or  clayey  appearance ; and  a dull  ob- 
tuse pain  is  felt  in  the  right  side,  which  is  increased 
by  pressure. 

When  the  disease  has  continued  long,  and  proceeded  from 
some  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring 
parts,  it  is  often  attended  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  and  sometimes  of  the  belly.  Spots  some- 
times appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body ; the  sldn, 
yellow  before,  now  turns  brown  or  livid ; passive  dis- 
charges of  blood  and  ulcerations  have  broken  out;  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  disease  has  assumed  the  form  of  scurvy. 

In  recent  cases  of  jaundice,  the  consequence  of  con- 
cretions obstructing  the  passage  of  the  bile  through  its 
proper  channel,  a cure  in  all  probability  may  be  effected, 
by  attention  to  the  proper  means ; but  where  it  is 
brought  on  by  tumours  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  or 
has  arisen  as  a consequence  of  other  diseases,  the  chance 
is  doubtful. 

Purgative  medicines  have  been  much  used  in  this 
disease,  with  a view  not  only  of  removing  costiveness, 
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but  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  biliary  ducts  by  increase 
ing  that  of  the  intestines.  A soluble  state  of  the  bowels 
where  the  disease  arises  as  a consequence  of  stones 
the  biliary  ducts,  or  of  spasmodic  stricture,  is  immedii 
ately  necessary  to  a person  labouring  under  jaundice 
With  this  intention, 


Take  Rhubarb  in  Powder 1 scruple. 

Hard  Soap g drachm. 

Calomel  12  grains. 


Make  a mass,  and  divide  it  into  twenty-four  pills,  twc 
or  three  of  which  may  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

When  it  is  found  that  jaundice  has  arisen  in  conse-- 
quence  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  liver,  it  must 
be  carried  off  at  an  early  period  by  bleeding,  leeching, 
or  cupping  on  the  seat  of  the  liver  ; giving  cool  saline 
medicines,  and  applying  a blister  over  the  part,  which  is- 
to  he  renewed  as  soon  as  the  part  has  skinned  over, 
if  the  disease  do  not  yield.  Mercury,  internally  and: 
externally,  as  advised  under  chronic  inflammation  of  the:' 
liver  (p.  11.) 

Soap  has  been  considered  as  a specific  in  jaundice,, 
either  arising  from  the  above  cause,  or  from  biliary  con- 
cretions, as  well  as  neutral  salts,  and  has  been  employed': 
in  considerable  quantities.  Soap  may  be  given  in  the: 
following  form: 


Take  Gum  Ammonia  and  Hard  Soap,  each  1 drachm. 

Oil  of  Juniper 8 drops. 

Syrup  of  Ginger,  enough  to  make  the  whole  into 
proper  consistence  to  be  divided  into  24  pills ; four  or 
five  of  which  may  be  taken  twice  a day. 


Costiveness  may  be  removed  with  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil ; or 

Take  Jalap 1 scruple. 

Cream  of  Tartar  ....  2 scruples. 

OR, 

Take  Soccotrine  Aloes 1 drachm. 

Hard  Soap  1 drachm. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass  . . \ drachm. 
Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  enough  to  make  the  mass  into  36 
pills;  three  or  four  of  which  are  to  be  taken  at  bed- time. 
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To  restore  the  system,  the  following  electuary  may  be 
taken,  in  doses  of  a tea  spoonful,  three  times  a day  : 


Take  Subcarbonate  of  Soda 2 drachms. 

Powder  of  Peruvian  Bark  ....  1 ounce. 
Powder  Rhubarb  f drachm. 


Mucilage  of  G.  Arabic,  enough  to  give  the  electuary 
a proper  consistence. 

The  diet  of  a person  labouring  under  jaundice,  in 
whom  biliary  concretions  arc  apt  to  form,  should  be 
chiefly  of  a vegetable  nature ; exercise,  fresh  air,  strict 
regularity  in  the  mode  of  living,  and  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  are  equally  necessary. 


RHEUMATISM.  LUMBAGO.  SCIATICA. 

There  are  two  forms  of  rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic. 
The  acute  commonly  affects  those  who  are  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  is  known  by  wandering  pains,  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  part,  which  increase  towards  the  evening, 
and  when  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed ; preceded  by 
cold  shiverings,  thirst  and  fever,  with  anxiety  and 
costiveness,  &c.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
should  live  upon  cool  spare  diet,  and  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  fermented  liquors. 

Treatment. — After  the  necessary  evacuations,  such 
as  bleeding  and  opening  the  bowels,  gentle  perspiration 
will  be  found  serviceable  ; for  this  purpose  give  com- 
pound ipecacuanha  (10  grains)  every  three  or  four 
hours.  To  increase  the  effect  of  this  medicine,  the 
patient  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel,  every  article  of 
linen  being  removed;  and  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  per- 
spire, (and  not  till  then,  lest  vomiting  should  be  excited) 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  diluent  liquor,  such 
as  herb  tea,  barley  water,  whey,  &c. 

A different  treatment  is  to  be  observed  in  the  chronic 
form  of  rheumatism.  Bleeding  is  neither  necessary  nor 
proper,  though  leeching  or  cupping  may  be  found  bene- 
ficial. After  which,  and  the  pain  and  irritability  of  the 
parts  are  abated,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  following 
stimulating  liniment : 

Take  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  ...  2 drachms. 

Solution  of  Ammonia 1 ounce. 
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The  part  affected  is  afterwards  to  be  wrapped  in_t 
flannel. 

Exercise  of  either  the  whole  body  or  of  the  affected; 
limb,  is  attended  with  the  most  desired  benefit,  and  the:  I 
want  of  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  stiffness  of  the  limb.  Walk-  I 
ing,  friction  with  a coarse  towel,  or  with  the  fleshi 
brush;  and  rubbing  the  part  with  acetic  aether,  as  re- 
commended on  the  continent,  as  well  in  lumbago  as  in  . 
sciatica,  are  attended  with  much  good  effect. 

The  remedies  most  generally  recommended  to  be 
taken  internally  in  chronic  rheumatism,  are  those  medi- 
cines which  promote  perspiration,  and  are  of  a stimula-  } 
ting  nature.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  preparations  of  ' 
antimony,  in  the  following  form  : 

Take  Powder  of  Antimony,  from. . 6 to  10  grains. 


Cream  of  Tartar 6 grains. 

OR, 

Take  Nitre 5 grains. 


Either  of  the  above  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

If  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  be  preferred, 
take  from  10  to  15  grains. 

Of  the  second  or  stimulating  kind,  are  those  medicines 
containing  oils  and  resins,  such  as  volatile  alkaline  salts, 
guaiacum,  turpentine  combined  with  bark  : 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine  3 drachms. 

Yolk  of  Eggs,  q.  s.  to  blend  them. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper  . . 2 ounces. 

Decoction  of  Bark 8 ounces. 

Make  a mixture  by  beating  up  the  egg  with  the  tur- 
pentine, then  add  gradually  the  spirit  and  the  de- 
coction. The  dose  is  two  table  spoonsful  every  four 
hours. 

OR, 

Take  Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guiacum,  2 drachms 
for  a dose. 

OR, 

Take  Powdered  G.  Guaiacum 20  grains. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  10  grains. 

Should  the  patient’s  rest  be  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  the  pain,  a grain  of  opium,  or  from  20 
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to  30  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  in  a little 
warm  gruel  at  bed-time. 

When  chronic  rheumatism  affects  the  small  of  the 
back,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  lumbago.  The  pains 
shoot  downward  from  the  loins,  the  patient  cannot 
stand  upright  without  experiencing  great  pain,  nor  does 
he  find  any  ease  in  bed.  When  this  disease  fixes  itself 
in  the  hip  joint  it  is  called  sciatica.  Both  of  these  forms 
of  the  disease  require  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  chronic  rheumatism. 

In  sciatica  and  pains  situated  in  the  hips  and  loins, 
turpentine  is  frequently  given  with  considerable  benefit. 
The  hot  bath,  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  the 
symptoms  moderate,  is  of  service,  remaining  in  it  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  following  bolus  given 
also  in  rheumatism,  when  the  fever  is  gone,  may  be 


taken  at  bed-time : 

Take  Extract  of  Opium If  grain. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  ....  3 grains. 

Nitre  10  grains. 

Confection  of  Opium  20  grains, 


Syrup  enough  to  make  them  up  the  mass  into  a bolus. 

The  balsam  of  Peru  taken  to  the  quantity  of  thirty 
drops  twice  a day,  has  given  relief  both  in  lumbago  and 
sciatica ; also  the  Balsam  of  copaiva  and  Canada  tur- 
pentine. 

Rubbing  the  part  until  it  becomes  inflamed,  with  the 
flower  of  mustard,  has  a good  effect,  as  well  as  mustard 
whey,  made  in  the  following  manner  and  drunk  plen- 
tifully : 

Take  Milk  and  Water,  of  each. ...  1 1 pint, 
Bruised  Mustard  Seed 2 ounces. 

Boil  these  together  until  the  curd  be  perfectly 
separated  from  the  milk ; Strain  afterwards  through  a 
cloth. 

The  above  is  a convenient  and  beneficial  method  of 
administering  mustard,  and  it  is  found  equally  effica- 
cious as  a drink  in  palsy  and  dropsy,  as  it  invigorates 
the  constitution,  and  promotes  the  different  secretions. 
A little  sugar  may  be  added  to  make  it  more  palatable. 
The  dose  is  a cupful  five  or  six  times  a day. 
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PLEURISY. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
lining  the  lungs,  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  all. 
those  influences  which  give  rise  toother  inflammatory 
complaints,  attacking  chiefly  those  of  a vigorous  consti- 
tution and  plethoric  habit.  It  is  characterised  as  already 
mentioned  by  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of1 
the  lungs;  coming  on  with  chilliness  and  shivering,  j 
succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  a violent  1 
acute  pain  on  one  side  near  the  ribs,  extending  towards  i 
the  shoulder  blades,  back,  and  breast,  and  worse  when  1 
the  affected  side  is  lain  on ; difficult  breathing,  redness  \ 
of  the  cheeks,  nausea,  and  dry  cough,  the  matter  spit 
up  (if  any)  yellowish,  or  bloody. 

Treatment. — Repeated  blood  letting,  laxatives,  cool- 
ing attenuants,  as  nitre;  fomentations,  blisters,  pectorals 
for  the  cough,  and  opiates  if  necessary. 


HEAD-ACHE. 

The  principal  causes  of  head-ache,  are,  indigestion, 
foul  stomach,  interrupted  circulation  of  blood  through 
the  head,  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  translations  of  gouty 
and  rheumatic  matter  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 
intoxication,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ; the 
symptoms  varying  according  to  the  cause  that  has  pro- 
duced the  complaint,  and  which  will  indicate  the  proper 
remedies. 

Treatment. — If  occasioned  by  plethora  or  fulness  of 
blood,  bleed,  cup,  or  apply  leeches,  purge  and  put  the  feet 
in  warm  water  ; if  from  thick  or  viscid  blood,  give  atte- 
nuants ; if  from  a foul  stomach,  an  emetic,  followed  by 
a cathartic  ; if  from  costiveness,  laxatives  ; if  from  any 
nervous  affections,  castor,  valerian,  hark,  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  assa- 
foetida,  &c. ; blisters  to  the  back;  bathe  the  temples  and 
forehead,  &c.  with  aether  or  water  of  ammonia,  with  a 
little  roch  alum  in  it ; if  from  a weak  stomach,  give 
bitters  and  stomachics. 
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BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

The  causes  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  are  a sanguine 
and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  peculiar  weakness  in  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  a determination  of  a greater  quantity 
of  blood  than  ordinary  to  the  head.  It  sometimes 
comes  on  without  any  previous  warning ; at  other  times 
it  is  preceded  by  pain,  heaviness,  and  swiming  of  the 
head,  noise  in  the  ears,  flushing  of  the  face,  heat  and 
itching  of  the  nostrils,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, quick  pulse,  &c. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  sometimes  a 
critical  evacuation  in  some  disorders,  and  ought  not 
to  be  too  hastily  interfered  with ; it  is  salutary  in  others, 
as  vertigo,  head-ach,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  inflam- 
matory fevers,  too  great  a determination  of  blood  to  the 
head ; in  such  cases,  it  ought  only  to  be  stopped  when  it 
goes  to  the  length  of  weakening  the  patient ; and  in  all 
cases  it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  bleeding  at  the 
nose  be  a disease,  or  intended  by  nature  to  remove  some 
other.  Nor  should  it  be  suddenly  stopped  when  it 
happens  in  good  health,  or  with  those  who  are  full  and 
plethoric ; neither  ought  it  to  be  checked  too  soon 
when  it  relieves  any  disagreeable  pre-existing  symptom. 

If,  for  instance,  bleeding  at  the  nose  occur  in  elderly 
people,  it  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  faints,  or  when  it  happens  too 
frequently.  To  effect  this,  free  cool  air,  the  erect 
posture,  with  the  head  rather  inclined  backward,  is 
what  ought  particularly  to  be  atttended  to.  At  the  same 
time,  cooling  drinks  and  spare  diet  should  be  observed 
to  prevent  a relapse.  Cold  water,  or  a weak  solution 
of  vinegar  and  water,  to  check  the  bleeding,  ought  to  be 
washed  up  the  nostrils ; or  some  more  styptic  or  astrin- 
gent fluid.  There  are  other  more  powerful  means 
which  mav  be  put  in  practice,  these  however  will  gene- 
rally suffice  until  professional  assistance,  where  it  is  an 
aggravated  case,  can  be  procured.  Or  where  bleeding 
from  the  nose  takes  place  in  grown  persons  of  a full 
and  robust  habit,  cooling  purgatives,  leeches  to  the 
temples,  with  spare  diet,  air,  and  moderate  exercise. 
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will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  con: 
plaint. 

Spitting  of  blood,  occasioned  by  violent  exertion  c 
over  straining  must  be  treated  accordingly. 


HEMORRHOIDS  OR  PILES. 


It  is  necessary  in  treating  the  piles,  to  pay  strict  at 
tention  to  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  them ; and  at; 
costiveness  is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  'the  bowell 
should  he  kept  open  by  the  regular  use  of  such  medi 
cines  as  will  prove  gently  laxative  without  irritating 
for  this  purpose  the  following  electuary  may  be  given : 


Take  Lenitive  Electuary  2 ounces. 

Jalap 2 drachms. 

Nitre drachm. 

OR, 

Take  Flower  of  Sulphur 1 ounce. 

Lenitive  Electuarv  2 ounces. 

* 

Cream  of  Tartar  3 drachms. 


Syrup  of  Roses,  enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a mass, 


About  the  size  of  a walnut  of  either  of  the  above 
electuaries  is  to  be  taken  occasionally  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  the  bowels  easily  and  gently  open ; or  if 
castor  oil  be  preferred,  a sufficient  dose  of  it  may  be 
taken  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

When  there  is  much  inflammation,  and  consequently 
irritability  of  the  tumours,  leeches  applied  to  them  will 
prove  serviceable ; or  they  may  be  scarified  with  the  point  1 
of  a lancet,  and  pledgets  of  lint  afterwards  applied 
dipped  in  some  cooling  astringent  lotion,  such  as  a solu- 
tion of  the  sugar  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc — as  the 
following : 

Take  Solution  of  the  Acetate  of  Lead  60  drops. 


Proof  spirit 1 ounce. 

Distilled  Water 1 pint. 


OR, 


Take  Sulphate  of  Zinc £ drachm. 

Distilled  Water 1 pint. 


These  lotions  will  also  be  found  extremely  serviceable 
in  slight  excoriations  of  the  skin,  or  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  &c. 
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Balsam  of  Copaiva  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50  drops, 
morning  and  evening,  frequently  relieves  the  pain  so 
often  produced  by  the  piles. 

If  the  piles  protrude  every  time  on  going  to  stool,  they 
must  be  replaced  by  means  of  gradual  and  constant 
pressure  upon  them  with  the  fingers,  the  patient  lying- 
on  his  back,  and  a bandage  properly  secured,  with  a 
small  compress  of  soft  linen  dipped  in  some  anodyne 
lotion,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  down  again ; or 
pledgets  dipped  in  a strong  decoction  of  galls  and  oak 
bark,  and  the  part  anointed  with  an  astringent  ointment 
to  the  same  effect. 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK  BARK. 


Take  Oak  Bark. . 2 ounces. 

Water 2 pints, 

boiled  down  to  one.  To  which  add 

Alum  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  Opium 1 drachm. 

OR, 

Take  Bruized  Oak  Galls £ ounce. 

Hot  Water 2 pints. 


During  the  continuance  of  the  piles,  and  while  the 
tumours  are  in  a high  state  of  inflammation,  the  patient’s 
diet  should  be  cool,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion ; 
water,  or  toast  and  water,  with  cooling  acidulated  drinks, 
should  be  his  only  beverage. 

In  order  to  prevent  a relapse  when  the  virulence  of 
the  piles  has  abated,  and  to  strengthen  the  parts,  wash- 
ing them  with  cold  water  night  and  morning,  in  bracing 
up  the  coats  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  in  harden- 
ing the  excrescences. 

The  piles  have  sometimes  been  injudiciously  stopped 
bv  the  use  of  powerful  astringents,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  on  more  troublesome  and  dangerous 
complaints ; so  that  it  has  been  advisable  on  many 
occasions  to  have  them  reproduced,  which  has  proved 
salutary;  for  which  bleeding  in  the  feet  has  been  recom- 
mended, with  small  doses  of  aloes  given  every  night, 
until  the  object  has  been  attained. 

c 
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TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  is  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  a tourniquet,  or  other 
apparatus,  for  instance,  a Spanish  windlass,  made  of  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  between  the  wound  and  the 
seat  of  the  heart,  and  hove  tight  with  a belaying  pin. 
The  blood  being  stopped,  remove  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances. If  it  be  a simple  or  clean  cut  wound,  and  no 
important  artery  wounded,  draw  the  edges  close  to- 
gether and  hold  them  in  that  position  with  slips  of 
sticking  plaister,  or  by  means  of  a stitch,  or  by  both  as 
occasion  may  require,  If  it  do  not  unite  by  what  is 
called  the  first  intention,  it  must  be  dressed  with  some 
mild  digestive,  and  if  fungous  flesh  appear,  it  must  be 
kept  down  with  dry  lint,  and  pressure,  or  some  mild 
escharotic  must  be  applied,  after  which  it  ought  to  be 
dressed  with  some  drying  application,  as  turner’s  cerate, 
that  it  may  cicatrize. 

If  there  be  loss  of  flesh,  defend  the  part  from  the  air, 
with  simple  dressings  and  poultices,  until  nature  supply 
the  loss.  If  an  artery  be  wounded,  apply  styptics  or 
ligatures ; if  a vein*,  styptics  and  pressure,  according 
to  circumstances.  If  a nerve  be  divided  in  part,  as  will 
be  indicated  by  violent  pain,  convulsions,  and  delirium, 
divide  it  entirely ; the  same  also  is  required  when  a ten- 
don or  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided. 

If  there  be  fever  consequent  on  a wound,  bleed, 
purge,  and  give  cooling  febrifuges,  (powder  of  antimony 
5 grains)  and  if  inflammation  run  high,  apply  emollient 
fomentations  and  poultices.  If  the  patient  be  low, 
and  the  wound  do  not  go  on  kindly,  bark,  and  other 
cordials,  strengthening  remedies,  and  suitable  diet  should 
be  prescribed. 

In  those  parts  of  the  body  where  a tourniquet  cannot 
be  used  to  arrest  an  inordinate  flow  of  blood  which 
might  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  as  in  the  head 
and  trunk,  pressure  with  the  hand  xuust  be  applied ; or 

* Arterial  blood  is  florid  red,  and  does  not  escape  from  a wound 
in  a stream,  but  spirts;  veinous  blood  is  dark  coloured,  and  flows  in 
a uniform  manner. 
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where  this  cannot  be  effectually  made,  the  application  of 
pieces  of  sponge,  or  dossils  of  lint,  may  be  pressed  upon 
the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  till  a more  effectual 
restraint  can  be  procured ; or  the  arrival  of  a surgeon 
to  make  a permanent  ligature  on  the  vessels  from  which 
the  bleeding  proceeds,  by  means  of  a needle  or  te- 
naculum. 


TETANUS.  SPASM.  LOCKED  JAW. 

The  causes  of  tetanus  or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  a muscle, 
set  of  muscles,  or  of  the  whole  system,  are  exposure  to 
cold  when  under  profuse  perspiration  ; sleeping  in  the 
open  air  on  damp  ground ; irritation  in  the  bowels ; irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  from  local  injury ; injury  by  puncture, 
incision,  or  laceration. 

The  symptoms  of  this  excruciating  and  often  fatal 
affection,  are,  a rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  trunk  of  the  body,  drawing  it  backwards  or 
forwards  in  a curve,  with  convulsions  ; sometimes  an 
attempt  to  swallow  liquids  produces  general  convulsion, 
as  in  hydrophobia,  occasionally  locked  jaw. 

Treatment, — Give  large  doses  of  musk  and  opium, 
and  keep  the  body  open  with  castor  oil  or  other 
purges.  The  warm  bath,  emollient  fomentations,  and 
spirituous  embrocations  to  the  parts  are  good,  so  are 
salt  of  hartshorn,  nervous  medicines,  and  clysters  with 
turpentine  and  opium.  When  opium  has  given  no  re- 
lief, the  excitement  of  salivation  by  mercurial  friction 
has  cured  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  cold  bath,  sud- 
denly and  completely  applied,  has  produced  astonishing 
effects  ; and  in  symptomatic  tetanus,  when  this  has  failed, 
wine  given  in  large  quantities  has  succeeded.  If  it 
be  the  consequence  of  local  injury,  excite  inflammation 
in  the  part  injured.  After  the  disorder  has  yielded,  give 
bark  and  other  restoratives. 


HYDROCELE. 

This  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic 
of  the  testicle,  or  in  the  spermatic  chord.  It  is  the 
cause  of  increased  secretion  without  inflammation  of 
the  testicle. 

c 2 
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Treatment. — When  hydrocele  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, it  is  to  be  removed  by  promoting  absorption. 
Plummer’s  pill,  and  a lotion  of  the  acetated  liquor  of 
ammonia,  having  some  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
it.  If  left  to  itself  it  will  often  undergo  a spontaneous 
cure.  The  hydrocele  with  which  seamen  are  afflicted  in 
warm  climates  removes  itself  in  colder  latitudes.  The 
treatment  may  be  palliative  or  curative ; old  subjects 
generally  require  the  palliative,  which  consists  in  draw- 
ing off  the  water  by  means  of  a trocar  and  canula,  and 
repeating  it  in  proportion  to  the  dropsical  tendency. 

The  cure  of  hydrocele  may  he  effected  three  ways — 
by  absorption,  adhesion,  and  granulation.  The  opera- 
tions used  at  present  for  the  same  purpose  are  seton, 
incision  and  injection. 


BURNS,  SCALDS,  AND  SCORCHES. 

In  all  accidents  from  burns,  scalds,  and  scorches,  the 
injured  part  should  be  immediately  plunged  into  cold 
water,  or  it  may  he  pumped  upon.  The  ease  and  benefit 
obtained  by  these  means  will  be  sudden  and  serviceable. 
After  the  use  of  water  for  a due  length  of  time,  the  in- 
jured parts  may  be  covered  with  linen  rags  moistened 
with  the  same,  and  streams  of  air,  by  means  of  bellows 
may  be  passed  over  them,  until  a strong  sense  of  cold 
arises.  By  this  simple  process,  adopted  immediately 
after  the  accident,  a large  piece  of  skin  that  has  been 
burned  to  the  appearance  of  charring,  and  surrounded 
by  a high  degree  of  inflammation,  has  been  perfectly 
cured  in  a very  short  time,  without  either  ulceration  or 
slouging  taking  place,  the  crust  coming  off  dry,  and 
leaving  a sound  surface. 

The  application  of  ice  has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended hy  Sir  James  Earle,  and  other  eminent  prac- 
titioners. 

The  following  liniment  has  been  long  in  use  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  cases  of  scalds  or  burns,  by  smear- 
ing the  parts  over  with  a feather  dipped  in  it : 


Take  Olive  Oil 3 ounces. 

Lime  Water 4 ounces. 

Mix  them  for  use. 
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Or  either  of  the  following  lotions  as  long  as  the 
parts  are  occupied  by  heat  and  inflammation. 


Take  Rectified  Spirit 2 ounces. 

Lime  water  \ pint. 

OR, 

Take  Solution  of  the  Acetate  of  Lead  1 drachm. 

Spirit  of  Camphor  3 drachms. 

Distilled  Water  1 pint. 


When  the  skin  is  not  broken,  the  following  is  also  a 
good  application,  used  cold,  keeping  the  parts  continually 
moistened  with  it,  by  by  means  of  fine  linen  cloths : 


Take  Lime  Water 6 ounces. 

Proof  Spirit 3 ounces. 


Equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  milk  are  also  used  to 
allay  the  heat  and  inflammation  consequent  upon  burns 
and  scalds — as  well  as  oil  of  turpentine  which,  where  the 
skin  is  unbroken,  soon  mitigates  the  pain.  To  alleviate 
the  pain  and  procure  rest,  as  well  as  in  those  cases 
where  the  nervous  system  has  received  a severe  shock, 
opiates  in  sufficient  doses  may  be  given. 

When  the  skin  is  broken,  dress  with  simple  cerate ; 
where  much  febrile  heat  ensues,  give  laxatives  and 
refrigerants  observing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen ; if 
mortification  be  threatened,  give  bark  and  ammonia,  &c. 


SPRAINS  AND  BRUISES. 

In  the  treatment  of  sprains,  two  circumstances  are 
necessary  to  be  attended  to — first,  to  check  the  swell- 
ing ; and  secondly,  to  use  the  best  means  for  removing 
the  inflammation. 

For  the  first  purpose,  astringent  applications,  such  as 
vinegar,  ardent  spirits,  lees  of  wine,  and  the  like,  may  be 
used  to  prevent  effusion  from  taking  place.  Plunging 
the  sprained  limb  also  into  the  coldest  water  that  can  be 
procured,  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  is  often 
attended  with  the  best  effects,  and  may  be  advised  as 
the  first  step,  till  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  articles 
can  be  procured  for  a fomentation. 
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With  the  second  intention,  a number  of  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  swelled  part,  and  repeated  again  the 
next  morning,  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  do  not 
readily  give  way.  At  night,  a cold  poultice  of  linseed 
meal  and  vinegar,  where  there  is  much  pain  and  tension, 
may  be  applied,  and  a grain  of  opium  given  at  bed- 
time to  procure  rest  and  ease. 

Rest  is  indispensable  ; and  the  limb  should  never  be 
kept  in  a pendant  position.  Should  any  weakness 
remain  from  the  effects  of  the  accident,  pumping  cold 
water  every  morning  over  it,  and  wearing  a calico  band- 
age for  a length  of  time,  to  support  the  part,  will  be 
attended  with  beneficial  effects.  Soap  liniment  will  be 
an  useful  anodyne  and  discutient  application  ; as  will 
the  following  : 

Acetated  Liquor  of  Ammonia. ...  1 pint. 

Spirits  of  Wine 3 ounces. 

When  the  inflammation  is  high,  and  the  pain  severe, 
this  will  be  a very  useful  application,  as  a cooling  eva- 
porating lotion. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

The  secession  or  removal  of  a bone  of  a moveable 
articulation  or  joint  from  its  natural  cavity. 

The  treatment  consists  in  its  immediate  reduction, — 
that  is,  to  cause  it  to  be  replaced  with  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  possible.  The  bone  most  liable  to  slip  out  of  its 
superficial  cavity  is  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
treatment  here  is  more  varied  than  in  fracture,  and  the 
means  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

In  fractures  of  the  extremities,  the  great  object  of  the 
surgeon  at  sea  must  be  to  render  the  cure  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  that  no  morbid  consequences  succeed  to 
prevent  the  full  and  perfect  cure  of  the  limb.  The  dif- 
ferent indications,  therefore,  in  the  treatment,  should  be 
strictly  attended  to. 
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1.  In  the  accurate  adaptation  or  replacement  of  the 
part,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  by  a proper  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  extension  of  the  limb. 

2.  To  retain  it  in  this  state  of  replacement  by  the 
. proper  application  of  splints  and  bandages. 

3.  To  obviate  the  attending  inflammation  by  leeches, 
lotions  of  a cooling  and  evaporating  nature  ; of  which 
the  following  may  he  advantageously  used,  during  the 
height  of  the  inflammation  : 

Take  Subacetate  of  Lead  ....  \ ounce. 


Proof  Spirit 2 ounces. 

Distilled  Water 2 pints. 


In  the  progress  of  the  cure,  if  the  callus,  should  it 
be  a compound  dislocation,  prove  too  luxuriant,  it  is  to 
be  checked  by  astringents,  or  more  completely  by  pres- 
sure. The  reunion  of  the  parts  being  effected,  the 
consequences  of  the  injury  are  to  be  counteracted, 
which  consists  in  weakness  of  the  parts  or  general 
stiffness  of  the  member,  by  means  of  a bandage  or  cor- 
roborant plasters. 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  which  are  most 
frequent  at  sea,  are  more  complicated  than  the  former. 
The  principle  of  cure  in  the  first  instance,  consists  in 
the  restraint  of  hemorrhage,  the  removal  of  obstacles  to 
the  adjustment  of  parts,  and  then  the  proper  replacement 
itself.  Their  retention,  and  subsequent  treatment,  all 
require  the  skill  and  attendance  of  a surgeon. 

EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 

Whenever  a person  has  exposed  his  hands  and  feet 
to  a very  severe  degree  of  cold,  the  excitability  of  these 
parts  will  be  so  much  increased,  that  if  they  be  brought 
too  suddenly  near  a fire  a violent  inflammation  and  even 
mortification  will  take  place,  which,  indeed,  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case  ; at  least  chilblains  will  be  pro- 
duced, from  the  violence  of  the  heat  upon  those  parts. 
If,  however,  instead  of  approaching  the  fire,  a person, 
under  these  circumstances,  were  to  put  his  hands  and 
feet  into  cold  water,  very  little  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
sphere to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  or  rub  them  with 
snow,  which  is  not  often  colder  than  thirty  degrees,  the 
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morbid  excitability  will  gradually  exhaust  itself,  and  no 
bad  consequences  will  ensue. 

When,  therefore,  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  have  been  exposed  to  violent  cold,  or 
happen  to  be  frost  bitten,  they  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  well  rubbed  either  with  snow,  or  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  subjected  afterwards  to  warmth  by  the  most 
gradual  and  gentle  means. 

The  fingers,  toes,  and  heels,  are  generally  the  seat  of 
chilblains,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  application 
of  severe  cold.  As  soon  as  perceived,  they  should  be 
rubbed  with  warm  spirits  of  rosemary,  to  which  a small 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  added ; after 
w'hich,  pieces  of  soft  lint,  moistened  with  camphorated 
spirits,  or  opodeldoc,  one  half ; tincture  of  Spanish  flies, 
two  drachms,  may  be  constantly  applied. 

When  the  swelling  of  chilblains  breaks,  and  discharges 
a thin  matter,  or  ulcerates,  poultices  and  emollient  oint- 
ments may  be  applied  for  a few  days,  though  they  should 
not  be  long  continued  from  their  aptness  to  produce 
proud  flesh,  which  may,  however,  he  kept  under  by 
means  of  pressure,  or  occasionally  touching  it  with  the 
lunar  caustic,  or  equal  parts  of  the  nitrated  ointment  of 
quicksilver  and  spermaceti  ointment. 


BITES  FROM  POISONOUS  SERPENTS. 

The  symptoms  consequent  upon  a wound  from  the 
fangs  or  teeth  * of  a poisonous  serpent,  such  as  the  viper, 
the  black  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  &c.  are — a sharp  pain  in 
in  the  wounded  part,  which  soon  extends  over  the  limb 
or  body  ; great  swelling,  at  first  hard  and  pale,  then 
reddish,  livid,  and  gangrenous  in  appearance ; faintings, 
vomitings,  and  convulsions,  and  sometimes  jaundice  ; 
pulse  small,  frequent,  and  irregular ; breathing  difficult ; 
cold  sweats  ; the  sight  fails,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 

* Poisonous  snakes  have  tubular  fangs,  but  only  one  row  of 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  while  the  innocent  tribe  have 
two.  In  the  former,  the  scales  decrease  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  head ; while  the  reverse  obtains  in  the  latter.  The  viper  of 
this  country  has  a long  lozenge-shaped  streak  running  down  the 
hack , 
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are  deranged ; inflammation,  and  often  extensive  sup- 
puration and  gangrene  ; followed  by  death. 

Treatment. — A moderately  tight  ligature  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  applied  above  the  bite,  and  the  wound 
left  to  bleed,  fomenting  it  well  with  warm  water.  The 
actual  cautery  (a  hot  iron),  lunar  caustic,  or  butter  of 
antimony,  is  afterwards  to  be  applied,  and  the  part 
covered  with  lint  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and 
spirits  of  hartshorn.  The  ligature  is  to  be  removed  if 
the  inflammation  be  considerable.  Warm  diluting  drinks, 
and  small  doses  of  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  to  cause  per- 
spiration. The  patient  is  to  be  well  covered  in  bed,  and 
a little  warm  wine  given  occasionally.  If  gangrene  or 
mortification  be  threatened,  wine  should  be  given  more 
frequently,  and  the  bark  had  recourse  to. 


BITES  AND  STINGS  OF  VENOMOUS  INSECTS. 

The  bite  of  the  tarantula  and  scorpion,  the  stings  of 
hornets,  wasps,  bees,  gnats,  gadfly,  &c.  are  characterised 
at  first  by  only  a slight  degree  of  pain  and  swelling ; but 
occasionally  the  symptoms  are  more  violent,  and  sick- 
ness and  fever  are  produced  by  the  intensity  of  pain. 

Treatment. — Hartshorn  and  oil  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  affected  part,  and  a piece  of  rag  moistened  in  the 
same,  or  in  salt  and  water,  may  be  kept  upon  it  till  the 
pain  is  removed.  A few  drops  of  hartshorn  may  be 
given  frequently,  and  a glass  of  wine  or  two  occasionally. 
The  sting  for  the  most  part  may  be  removed  by  making 
strong  pressure  over  it  with  the  barrel  of  a small  watch 
key. 


POISONOUS  FISH. 

The  symptoms  of  having  eaten  poisonous  fish,  such 
for  instance  as  the  yellow-billed  sprat,  sea  lobster,  land 
crab,  conger  eel,  muscles,  rock  fish,  &c.  are  an  hour  or 
two  after  having  partaken  of  a stale  portion  of  any  of 
these,  or  often  in  much  less  time,  a sense  of  weight 
at  the  stomach,  with  slight  vertigo  and  head-ache,  heat 
about  the  head  and  eyes,  and  considerable  thirst ; often 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases  death. 

c 3 
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Treatment. — Give  an  emetic  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
or,  in  the  absence  of  it,  excite  vomiting1  by  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather,  and  taking  large 
draughts  of  warm  water.  After  full  vomiting,  an  active 
purgative  to  remove  any  of  the  noxious  matter  that  may 
have  found  its  way  into  the  intestines,  vinegar  and 
water  may  be  drank  after  the  above  remedies  have 
operated,  and  the  body  may  be  sponged  with  the  same. 
Water  made  very  sweet  with  sugar,  to  which  aether  may 
be  added,  may  be  drank  freely  as  a corrective,  and  a 
very  weak  solution  of  alkali  has  been  recommended  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  the  poison.  If  spasms  ensue  after 
evacuations,  laudanum  in  considei'able  doses  is  necessary. 
If  inflammation  occur,  the  usual  means,  bleeding,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  must  be  employed. 


BITE  OF  MAD  DOGS,  OR  OTHER  RABID  ANI- 
MALS, PRODUCING  HYDROPHOBIA. 

After  the  bite,  at  an  uncertain  interval,  generally, 
however,  between  the  twentieth  day  and  three  or  four 
months,  pain  or  uneasiness  occurs  in  the  bitten  part, 
which  has  previously  healed  up.  Anxiety,  uneasiness, 
langour,  spasms,  horror,  disturbed  sleep,  difficult  respir- 
ation, spasms,  and  convulsions,  affect  the  whole  body  ; the 
eyes  are  red,  the  tongue  swells,  and  often  hangs  out, 
and  viscid  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth  ; there  are  pain  in 
the  stomach,  with  bilious  vomitings  ; a horror  of  fluids, 
and  impossibility  of  drinking  them.  All  these  symptoms 
are  aggravated,  till  the  sufferer  is  relieved  by  death. 

Treatment. — Hydrophobia  is  more  easily  prevented 
than  cured ; indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  it  has 
been  cured.  Immediately  after  the  wound  has  been  re- 
ceived, the  bitten  part  should  be  completely  cut  out ; 
and  even  after  it  has  healed,  if  the  symptoms  have  not 
already  appeared ; the  part  should  then  be  immersed  in 
warm  water,  or  washed  with  it  as  long  as  it  will  bleed, 
and  after  the  most  persevering  ablution,  caustic  should 
be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  surface  ; and  the  wound 
afterwards  covered  with  a poultice,  and  suffered  to  heal 
by  granulation.  No  milder  discipline  can  ensure  safety ; 
nor  is  this  always  attended  with  success. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  case  must  be  treated  as  they 
arise ; though  it  is  apprehended  that  little  benefit  will 
follow  the  administration  of  internal  remedies,  when 
once  the  malady  has  assumed  its  frightful  and  distressing 
forms.  Still  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  or  delayed 
while  a hope  remains  of  relieving  the  patient.  Death 
generally  follows  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms. 


POISONS. 

Mineral  poisons  are  to  be  distinguished  from  vegetable 
ones  by  their  actions.  The  former  corrode,  stimulate, 
or  inflame ; the  latter  generally  stupify,  and  leave  no 
marks  of  inflammation.  None  of  the  mineral  poisons 
terminate  life  till  after  a most  excruciating  operation  of 
at  least  two  or  three  hours  ; whereas  some  of  the  vege- 
table ones  destroy  life  in  a few  minutes. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  poison,  namely,  the 
aerial  and  animal.  The  aerial  operate  still  more  quickly 
than  any  of  the  other  classes,  and  their  action  on  respira- 
tion is  so  peculiar  that  it  can  seldom  be  mistaken. 

MINERAL  POISONS. 

These  consist  of  the  corrosive  metallic  salts,  as  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  antimony  and  its  preparations,  cop- 
per, lead,  &c.  As  a general  rule,  when  any  poisons  of 
this  or  any  other  class  have  been  swallowed,  vomiting 
with  free  dilution  ought  to  be  immediately  excited ; and 
if  the  action  of  the  stomach  has  already  commenced,  it 
ought  to  be  freely  encouraged  by  copious  draughts  of 
diluent  and  mucilaginous  liquors. 

Arsenic. — Encourage  vomiting  with  large  draughts 
of  sugared  water,  linseed  tea,  or  other  emollient  fluids. 
Lime  water,  or  chalk  and  water,  may  be  drank  freely  if 
the  arsenic  has  been  taken  in  solution. 

If  Antimony,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  as  emetic 
tartar,  has  been  taken,  excite  vomiting  by  tickling  the 
throat,  and  encourage  it  by  large  draughts  of  mild  fluids ; 
or  the  vomiting  from  excess  may  require  to  be  allayed 
by  the  exhibition  of  opium. 
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Copper. — If  the  poisonous  substance  be  copper,  or 
any  of  its  preparations,  large  draughts  of  milk  and  water 
ought  to  be  given  to  encourage  vomiting  ; the  whites  of 
eggs  stirred  up  in  water  taken  freely.  Sugar  and  coffee  may 
subsequently  or  intermediately  be  given  with  advantage. 

Lead. — If  any  of  the  preparations  of  lead  have  been 
taken  to  a poisonous  extent,  a weak  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  should  be  drank  plentifully  to  produce  vomiting, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  decompose  the  poison,  which  it 
renders  inert  by  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate.  Till 
the  above  salts  can  be  procured,  large  draughts  of  well 
water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
drank  pretty  freely. 

Mercurial  Preparations,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  &c. 
whites  of  eggs  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  one  to  be 
given  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  promote  vomiting 
and  diminish  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  Milk  in  large 
quantities,  gum  water,  or  linseed  tea,  sugar  and  water, 
or  water  itself  at  about  a temperature  of  80  degrees. 
Gluten  as  it  exists  in  wheat  flour  decomposes  sublimate, 
and  should  be  given  mixed  with  water. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  (Lunar  Caustic .) — A table- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water, 
and  a wine  glassful  given  every  two  minutes,  to  decom- 
pose the  poison  ; after  which  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
purgative^. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  ( White  Vitriol.) — Vomiting, 

which  is  the  usual  consequence  of  large  doses  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  is  to  be  rendered  easy  by  draughts  of  warm 
water ; and,  as  in  other  cases,  particular  symptoms  to 
be  met  by  appropriate  remedies. 

Prussic  Acid. — If  prussic  acid  has  been  taken,  emetics 
are  to  be  given  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; and 
after  these  operations,  ammonia,  brandy,  turpentine, 
and  other  stimulants  capable  of  rousing  the  system, 
should  be  perseveringly  employed  with  warmth,  friction, 
and  blisters. 

Alkalies. — If  any  of  the  alkalies,  such  as  potass, 
soda,  ammonia,  have  been  taken  to  a poisonous  extent, 
vinegar  and  other  vegetable  acids  are  to  be  given  largely 
to  neutralize  them ; and  the  consequent  symptoms  to  be 
treated  on  general  principles. 
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Acids. — If  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  fortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirit  of  salt,  oxalic  acid 
or  acid  of  sugar,  &c.  give  calcined  magnesia,  (an  ounce 
to  a quart  of  water,)  a wine  glassful  every  two  minutes. 
Soap  and  chalk  and  water  may  be  used  until  magnesia 
can  be  procured.  Vomiting  is  to  be  excited  by  tickling 
the  throat ; diluents  to  be  freely  taken  after  the  poison 
has  been  ejected  or  neutralized ; and  the  return  to  solid 
food  gradual. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

The  vegetable  poisons  of  an  irritating  nature,  and 
which  are  known  by  their  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  many 
of  which  if  even  applied  externally  produce  violent 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  vissication,  or  pustulary 
eruptions. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  are 

Monk’s  Hood,  Bearsfoot, 

Meadow  Saffron,.  Drop  wort,  Hemlock, 

Mezereon,  Wall  Pepper. 

If  vomiting  has  been  occasioned  by  any  of  these 
poisonous  plants,  and  the  effects  are  still  continued, 
they  may  be  rendered  easier  by  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  or  thin  gruel ; but  if  symptoms  of  insensibility  have 
come  on  without  vomiting,  they  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately excited  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  some  other  active 
emetic,  and  after  their  operation  a sharp  purgative  should 
be  given  ; after  which,  and  when  the  poison  is  supposed 
to  have  been  got  away,  a very  strong  infusion  of  coffee,  or 
vinegar  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage. Camphor  mixture  with  cether  may  be  taken 
frequently  ; and  if  the  insensibility  be  considerable, 
warmth,  friction,  and  blisters,  may  be  employed  ; and, 
as  in  similar  cases,  if  inflammation  or  other  dangerous 
consequences  have  been  induced,  they  are  to  be  treated 
on  general  principles. 


NARCOTIC  VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

Among  those  most  known  are  the  deadly  nightshade, 
hemlock,  foxglove,  henbane,  tobacco,  opium,  woody 
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nightshade,  &c.  &c.  When  any  of  these,  in  excess,  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  a wound,  the  fol- 
lowing effects  are  produced  . — stupor,  numbness,  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  desire  to  vomit,  slight  at  first  but 
afterwards  insupportable  ; a sort  of  intoxication,  stupid 
air,  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated,  furious  or  lively  delirium, 
sometimes  pain,  convulsions  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  palsy  of  the  limbs  ; the  pulse  is  variable,  but  at 
first  generally  strong  and  full ; the  breathing  is  quick  ; 
and  there  is  great  anxiety  and  dejection,  which,  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  soon  ends  in  death. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  principal  object  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
narcotic  poisons,  is  to  rouse  the  sensibility  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  stomach  alive  to  the  irritation  of  emetics,  and 
the  action  of  other  stimulants ; and  late  experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  best  effected  by  repeatedly  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  head  and  neck,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  kept  dry  and  warm.  Apply  the  liquor 
ammonia  (solution  of  volatile  alkali)  to  the  nostrils  by 
means  of  a feather ; introducing  a drop  or  two  of  the 
spirit  of  hartshorn  into  each  eye ; sprinkling  cowhage 
over  the  neck,  breast,  and  hands  ; and  the  application  of 
a mustard  plaster  over  the  stomach  ; have  been  attended 
with  good  effects. 

When  a narcotic  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  fol- 
lowing in  such  cases  is  the  best  form  of  emetic  : 


Take  Ipecacuanha  Powder $ drachm. 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia  . . 1 scruple. 

Tincture  of  Capsicum 2 drachms. 

Peppermint  Water  4 ounces. 


Should  the  above  fail,  four  or  five  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  from  ten  to  twrentv  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  should  be  got  into  the  stomach  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  vomiting  assisted  by  irritating  the  fauces  with 
the  finger. 

Large  and  strong  glvsters  of  soap  dissolved  in  water, 
or  of  salt  and  gruel,  should  be  speedily  administered,  to 
clear  the  bowels,  and  assist  in  getting  rid  of  the  poison ; 
and  active  purgatives  after  vomiting  has  ceased.  When 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  poison  has  been  expelled,  the 
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patient  may  drink  alternately  a tea-cupful  of  the  strong 
hot  infusion  of  coffee,  and  vinegar  diluted  with  water. 
If  the  drowsiness,  which  is  sometimes  extreme,  and  the 
insensibility,  bordering  on  apoplexy,  be  not  remedied  by 
these  means,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  vein, 
blisters  applied  to  the  neck  and  legs,  and  the  attention 
roused  by  every  possible  means.  If  the  natural  heat  of 
the  patient  is  diminished,  warmth  and  frictions  must  be 
perseveringly  used. 

Vegetable  acids  are  on  no  account  to  be  given  before 
the  poison  is  expelled ; and  it  is  at  the  same  time  de- 
sirable that  but  little  fluid  of  any  kind  should  be  given. 

POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS* 

Among  this  class  of  vegetable  poisons  are  pepper 
agaric,  deadly  agaric,  champignons,  &c.  The  symptoms 
they  produce  are  nausea,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  vomiting  and  purging ; thirst,  convul- 
sions, and  faintings  ; pulse  small  and  frequent ; delirium, 
agitated  pupil,  stupor,  cold  sweats,  and  often  death. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  and  bowels  are  first  to 
be  evacuated  by  means  of  an  emetic  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony, followed  by  frequent  doses  of  Glauber’s  or  Epsom 
salts,  and  large  stimulating  clysters.  After  the  poison- 
ous substance  is  evacuated,  sether,  and  small  quantities 
of  brandy  and  water  may  be  administered,  and  other 
appropriate  means  resorted  to. 


MEANS  OF  RESTORING  SUSPENDED 
ANIMATION, 

The  following  cautions  are  to  be  carefully  and  scru- 
pulously observed. 

1.  No  time  ought  to  he  lost  after  the  body  is  disco- 
vered.— 2.  All  rough  usage  ought  to  be  avoided. — 3. 
The  body  is  never  to  be  held  up  by  the  feet,  nor  rolled 
on  casks,  nor  rubbed  with  salt  or  spirits,  nor  tobacco 
smoke,  nor  infusion  of  tobacco  injected. 

^Poisonous  mushrooms  grow  in  wet  shady  places,  have  a 
nauseous  smell,  are  softer,  more  open  and  porous,  have  a dirty 
looking  surface,  sometimes  a gaudy  colour,  or  many  very  different, 
hues,  particularly  if  they  have  been  covered  with  the  envelope  ; 
they  have  soft  bulbous  stalks,  and  corrupt  very  quickly. 
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If  apparently  Drowned. 

I.  Send  without  delay  for  the  nearest  medical  as- 
sistance. Convey  the  body  carefully  to  the  nearest 
house,  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the  raised 
position. 

II.  Strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry;  then  -wrap  it  in 
hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a warm  bed,  in  a warm 
room. 

III.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the  nostrils  and  mouth;  and, 
in  order  to  restore  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body, — 

1 . Move  a heated  covered  warming  pan  over  the 
back  and  spine. 

2.  Put  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water  or  heated 
bricks  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between 
the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

3.  Foment  the  body  with  hot  flannels  ; but,  if  possi- 
ble, immerse  the  body  in  a warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth. 

4.  Rub  the  body  briskly  with  the  hand  ; do  not, 
however,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means  at  the 
same  time. 

5.  In  order  to  restore  breathing,  introduce  (in  the 
absence  of  other  apparatus)  the  pipe  of  a common 
bellows  into  one  nostril,  carefully  closing  the  other  and 
the  mouth  ; at  the  same  time  drawing  downwards  and 
pushing  gently  backwards  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe, to  allow  a more  free  admission  of  air ; blow  the 
bellows  gently,  in  order  to  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the 
breast  be  a little  raised  ; the  mouth  and  nostrils  should 
then  be  set  free,  and  a moderate  pressure  made  with  the 
hand  upon  the  chest.  Repeat  this  process  until  life 
returns. 

6.  Electricity  to  be  employed  early  by  a medical 
assistant. 

7.  Inject  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  an  elastic 
tube  and  syringe,  half  a pint  of  warm  brandy  and  water, 
or  wine  and  water.  Apply  sal  volatile  or  hartshorn  to 
the  nostrils. 
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If  apparently  Dead  from  Intense  Cold. 

Rub  t e body  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water.  Restore 
warmth  by  slow  degrees  ; and,  after  some  time,  if 
necessary,  employ  the  means  recommended  in  the  preced- 
ing case.  In  these  accidents,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to 
apply  heat  too  early. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  Hanging. 

In  addition  to  the  means  recommended  for  the  drowned, 
bleeding  should  be  early  employed  by  a medical  or  other 
competent  assistant. 

If  so  from  Noxious  Vapours  or  Lightning . 

Remove  the  body  into  a cool  fresh  air ; dash  cold 
water  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  suddenly.  If  the 
body  be  cold,  apply  warmth,  as  recommended  for  the 
drowned.  Use  the  means  recommended  for  inflating 
the  lungs.  Let  electricity,  particularly  in  accidents 
from  lightning,  be  early  employed  by  a medical  assistant. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  Intoxication. 

Lay  the  body  on  a bed,  with  the  head  raised  ; remove 
the  neckcloth,  and  loosen  the  clothes.  Obtain  instant 
medical  assistance,  as  the  treatment  must  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  patient ; but,  in  the  mean  time, 
apply  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  bot- 
tles of  hot  water,  or  bricks  hot,  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
and  the  feet. 

If  from  Apoplexy. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a cool  air,  and  the 
clothes  loosened,  particularly  about  the  neck  and  breast. 
Bleeding  must  be  early  employed  by  a medical  assistant, 
the  quantity  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Cloths 
soaked  in  cold  water,  spirits,  or  vinegar  and  water,  should 
be  kept  applied  to  the  head,  which  should  be  instantly 
shaved.  All  stimulants  should  be  avoided. 

In  cases  of  coup  du  soleil,  or  strokes  of  the  sun,  the 
same  means  to  be  used  as  in  apoplexy. 

Observations. — On  restoration  to  life,  a tea-spoonful 
of  warm  water  should  be  given ; and  then,  if  the  power 
of  swallowing  be  returned,  small  quantities  of  warm 
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wine,  or  weak  brandy  and  water,  warm.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a disposition  to  sleep  en- 
couraged, except  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  intoxication,  and 
strokes  of  the  sun.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  maintain 
the  restored  vital  actions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent undue  excitement.  The  treatment  recommended 
here  is  to  be  persevered  in  three  or  four  hours. 


FUMIGATIONS,  OR  DISINFECTING  AGENTS  ; 
FOR  SHIPS,  HOSPITALS,  APARTMENTS 
OF  THE  SICK,  &c.  &c. 

The  admission  of  pure  air,  by  means  of  ventilators 
where  such  are  requisite,  is  the  measure  which,  in  all 
cases  admitting  of  correction,  merits  the  most  confidence, 
and  without  which  all  other  means  are  nugatory.  It  is 
the  sole  proceeding  resorted  to  where  the  atmosphere  of 
any  place  is  rendered  deleterious  to  life,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  considerable  quantities  of  noxious  gases,  or  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  vinous  fermentation,  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal,  or  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matters  in  a close  place ; or  of  carbonated  hydrogen, 
which  is  occasionally  so  copiously  evolved  in  coal  mines ; 
or  where  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air  is  impaired  sim- 
ply by  the  destruction  of  its  oxygen,  as  occurs  in  the 
acid  fermentation ; or  where  great  numbers  of  persons 
are  assembled  in  a place  comparatively  small. 

Fumigations  with  certain  aromatic  substances,  as 
camphor,  benzoin,  &c.  have  enjoyed  a degree  of  reputa- 
tion probably  unmerited,  and  founded  solely  on  their 
property  of  disguising  unpleasant  odours  ; but  they  are 
now  superseded  by  measures  more  scientific  and  effica- 
cious, such  as  lime,  charcoal,  acids,  &c. 

Quick  Lime,  it  is  well  known,  besides  its  property  of 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  which  is  copiously  evolved  from 
putrefying  masses,  appears  to  be  about  other  gases 
which  are  the  result  of  putrefaction  ; at  least  it  has  the 
quality  of  correcting  offensive  smells.  From  its  power 
in  this  way,  and  probably  from  a supposition  that  it 
decomposes  or  absorbs  nicarmata,  it  is  usual  to  pour  it 
into  privies  or  drains  which  emit  offensive  odours ; and 
when  pestilential  diseases  are  prevailing  to  an  extent  to 
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cause  great  mortality,  it  is  customary  to  throw  a thick 
bed  of  this  substance  over  the  corpses  in  the  grave  or 
trench  in  which  they  may  be  deposited.  It  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  whitewash  to  the  walls  of  apartments,  in 
which  persons  ill  of  febrile  disorders  have  lain,  as  a 
security  against  any  contagious  matter  which  may  have 
adhered  to  them. 

Charcoal. — This  substance  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  gases,  and  might,  on  this  account,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  rid  a limited  portion  of  air  of 
hydrogen  or  other  offensive  materials  with  which  it  may 
be  impregnated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  employed 
in  this  way,  but  the  utility  of  charcoal  filters  in  divesting 
water  of  any  gases,  the  products  of  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition  with  which  it  is  contaminated,  has  long 
been  recognised. 

Acids  have  long  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  contagious  matter,  or  in  some  mode  de- 
priving it  of  its  virulence.  The  well  known  vinaigre  de 
quatre  voleurs,  or  thieves’  vinegar,  owed  its  popularity 
to  this  supposed  property  ; and  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
dip  into  vinegar  letters  and  papers  which  arrive  from 
places  where  pestilence  is  prevailing. 

Clothes  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  coming  from  lazaret- 
tos, are  exposed  to  the  vapour  produced  by  the  slow 
combustions  of  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid).  But  the 
former  being  thought  too  feeble,  and  the  latter  having 
been  found  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  lungs,  they  are 
rarely  employed  for  general  disinfecting  purposes  ; and 
when  acids  are  used,  either  the  muriatic,  the  oxymuriatic 
(chlorine),  or  the  nitrous,  is  resorted  to,  though  the 
employment  of  any  of  them  in  an  inhabited  apartment  is 
not  unaccompanied  with  serious  inconvenience  to  pa- 
tients as  -well  as  attendants. 

There  vinegar  and  aromatics  have  been  tried  without 
producing  any  good  effect,  as  well  as  the  deflagration  of 
nitre.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  six 
pounds  of  common  salt  with  two  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  air,  where  it  was  contaminated,  was  purified, 
and  all  unpleasant  odour  removed  in  one  day.  Muriatic 
acid  fumigations  have  been  used  with  equal  success  in 
churches,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  other  places,  where 
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unwholesome  air  or  infectious  diseases  have  been  pre- 
valent. 

The  proportions  recommended  of  the  acids  are  twelve 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  17)  to  fifteen 
parts  of  common  salt,  which  should  be  slightly  moistened 
before  the  acid  is  poured  upon  it. 

If  employed  for  disinfecting  an  uninhabited  place, 
fiat  earthen  dishes  containing  the  mixture  may  be  placed 
on  a sand  bath,*  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  added  at 
once.  If  one  occupied  by  patients  or  others,  all  heat 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  acid  gradually  added. 
The  latter  rales  should  be  considered  imperative  in  all 
cases  where  acids  are  employed  to  disinfect  inhabited 
places. 

Nitrous  acid  fumigations  were  first  employed  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  in  1780.  They 
were  used  for  checking  the  progress  of  fever  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  among  the  Spanish  prisoners  at 
Manchester : and  several  examples  might  be  adduced 
of  their  successful  employment  in  hospitals  and  ships. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  the  substances  employed 
in  this  mode  of  fumigation,  and  equal  parts  of  both  in- 
gredients are  found  to  be  the  best  proportions.  It  is 
calculated  that  half  an  ounce  of  each  ingredient  will 
suffice  to  disinfect  an  apartment  of  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
comprising  of  course  a thousand  cubic  feet ; and  it  is 
advised  in  having  to  apply  the  method  to  larger  apart- 
ments, that  the  cups  or  saucers  which  contain  the  ingre- 
dients, rather  than  introduce  a larger  quantity  than  that 
mentioned  into  one  vessel,  should  be  increased,  as  the 
red  fumes  disengaged  might  seriously  incommode  the 
operator.  There  are  various  modes  also  of  applying 
the  same,  e.  g. : 


Take  Nitre 6 drachms. 

Sulphuric  Acid 2 drachms. 


In  a saucer  placed  upon  hot  sand  in  the  middle  of  a room. 


* A sand  bath  is  made  of  sand,  to  be  gradually  heated,  in  which 
any  thing  is  placed,  contained  as  if  in  an  earthen  vessel. 
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OR, 


Take  Common  Salt 3 ounces. 

Black  Manganese  1 ounce. 

Oil  of  Vitriol 1 ounce. 

Water 2 ounces. 


In  a cup  carried  through  the  apartments  ; or  they  may 
be  shut  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  opened. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  (chlorine)  was  first  proposed  as  a 
disinfecting  agent  by  a French  chemist,  (Fourcroy,)  in 
1791  ; and  the  chloride  of  lime,  as  recently  introduced, 
by  M.  Labarraque,  for  the  same  purpose ; while  the 
chloride  of  soda  is  especially  employed  as  a topical  and 
external  application  to  foul  wounds  and  ulcers. 


PRESCRIPTIONS, 

ELECTUARY  IN  SCURVY. 


Take  Powdered  Bark | ounce. 

Aromatic  Confection  ditto. 


Syrup  of  Oranges,  enough  to  make  electuary  of 
a proper  consistence. 

Dose. — Size  of  a nutmeg  ever)'  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
after  which  a glass  of  seltzer  water. 

IN  SCORBUTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GUMS. 


Take  Infusion  of  Roses 6 drachms. 

Alum,  or  Borate  of  Soda.  . 1$  drachm, 
Honey  of  Roses  1 drachm. 


Mix,  and  use  as  a gargle, 


AN 


IMPROVED 

COMPANION  AND  KEY 

TO  THE 


MEDICINE  CHEST. 


ACID,  ACETIC.  ( Distilled  Vinegar.)  Useful  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders;  and  given  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  after  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  have  been  freely  evacuated.  It  is  also 
administered  in  clysters,  as  an  antiseptic  and  cathartic, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Dose. — Internally  it  is  exhibited  from  a drachm  to 
half  an  ounce,  or  two  ounces  to  two  pints  of  water  with 
or  without  sugar. 

Externally  applied  it  is  stimulant,  discutient  in  sprains, 
bruises,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids, 
diluted  sufficiently  with  water,  with  a small  quantity  of 
proof  spirit,  &c.  Its  steam  is  beneficially  inhaled  in 
putrid  sore  throats. 

Observation. — When  vinegar  is  employed  to  fumi- 
gate the  chambers  of  the  sick,  it  should  be  boiled  in 
glazed  earthen  pipkins,  and  passed  about  the  bed.  The 
camphorated  acetic  acid  possesses  the  same  properties 
in  a higher  degree. 

ACID,  AROMATIC.  ( Aromatic  Vinegar)  Com- 
monly used  as  a scent  or  odorament,  and  is  an  elegant 
improvement  of  theMarseilles  vinegar,  called  the  Vinaigre 
de  quatre  voleurs. 

ACID  OF  COLCHICUM.  ( Vinegar  of  Meadow 

Saffron)  Acrid,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 

Use. — In  dropsies  of  the  belly  and  chest;  in  humoral 
asthma  ; gout ; rheumatism,  &c. 

Dose. — Half  a drachm  to  one  drachm  and  a half,  in 
some  aromatic  water. 
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ACID,  CITRIC.  Citric  acid  is  sold  in  London,  in  a 
very  pure  state,  under  the  name  of  Coxwell’s  concrete 
salt  of  lemons. 

Use. — In  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers.  Equal 
parts  of  the  crystals  and  subcarbonate  of  potass,  are 
sufficient  for  mutual  saturation.  It  is  excellently  adapted 
for  effervescing  mixtures. 

Observation.  An  ounce  of  crystallized  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  is  equal  in  strength  to  the 
same  quantity  of  lemon  juice. 

ACID,  NITRIC.  In  a state  of  vapour  it  is  employed 
to  destroy  contagion.  It  will  check  the  progress  of 
syphilis  and  improve  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
patient;  support  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  counteract 
the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  taken  in  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm  to  two 
drachms  in  the  course  of  the  day,  diluted  well  with 
water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  sucked  through  a 
glass  tube  or  quill,  to  prevent  it  from  attacking  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth. 

ACID,  NITRIC,  DILUTED.  (Nitric  Acid  one'drachm 
to  nine  ounces  of  water,)  is  given  in  a further  diluted 
state  in  fevers  ; and  water  acidulated  with  it  forms  an 
i excellent  antiphlogistic  and  antiseptic  drink;  and  in 
typhus,  malignant,  and  petechial  fevers,  it  has  been  given 
I repeatedlv  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  also  useful  for 
producing  healthy  granulations  in  old  ulcers,  in  the  pro- 
i portion  of  two  drachms  to  one  pint  of  water;  or  50  to 
60  drops  of  the  pure  nitric  acid  to  a quart  of  water. 

ACID,  NITROUS.  Employed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  preceding. 

ACID,  PRUSSIC.  ( Hydrocyanic  Acid.)  The  most 
deadly  poison  known ; a single  drop  when  pure  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  a strong  dog  kills  it  immediately.  The 
medicinal  prussic  acid  is  made  by  adding  to  the  pure 
acid  six  times  its  bulk,  or  8-5  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Dose. — From  i drop  to  one  drop  of  the  concentrated 
acid.  It  is  pectoral,  and  given  in  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
• consumptions. 

ACID,  SULPHURIC.  The  properties  of  this  acid 
are  stimulant  and  rubifacient.  In  fixed  rheumatic  pains, 
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sprains,  itch,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  ointment  mixed  with 
hog’s  lard,  (one  drachm  of  acid  to  two  ounces  of  the 
lard.)  Also  as  an  eye  wash  in  chronic  opthalmia  suf- 
ficiently diluted  with  water. 

In  a diluted  state,  (one  ounce  and  half  to  14|  ounces 
of  distilled  water.)  Its  properties  are  tonic,  antiseptic, 
and  astringent ; and  is  given  in  malignant  fevers,  con- 
fluent small  pox,  hectic  perspirations  of  a debilitating 
nature,  spitting  of  blood,  and  in  convalescence  from 
fevers. 

Dose. — Ten  drops  to  thirty;  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  a small  quantity  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies  will  occasionally  be  servicable. 

/ETHER,  RECTIFIED.  Anti-spasmodic,  diapho- 
retic, stimulant.  It  is  given  in  typhus  fever  with  low  : 
delirium,  hysterics,  asthma,  and  other  spasmodic  and  I 
painful  diseases,  and  during  the  vomiting  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  yellow  fever. 

Externally  it  is  employed  in  head-ach,  ear-ach,  and 
other  painful  disorders,  joined  with  camphor  and 
opium  k 

Dose. — Half  a drachm  to  two  drachms  combined  with 
distilled  aromatic  water,  ammonia,  &c. 

/ETHER,  NITRIC  SPIRIT  OF.  (Spirits  of  Sweet 
Nitre.)  Diuretic,  diaphoretic,  refrigerant.  It  is  given 
in  fevers,  and  inflammatory  disorders,  dropsy,  &c. 

Dose. — Twenty  minims  to  one  drachm. 

Sulphuric  Spirit  of  /Ether  is  used  as  a gargle, 
in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  six  ounces  of  barley 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  marshmal- 
lows, in  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Internally  half  a drachm  to  one  drachm,  combined  as 
above.  It  is  stimulant,  cordial,  and  antispasmodic. 

The  Compound  Sulphuric  /Ether  is  frequently 
given  to  allay  irritation,  and  it  will  often  procure  sleep 
when  opium  either  fails  or  cannot  be  given  with  pro- 
priety. 

Dose. — Half  a drachm  to  two  drachms. 

ALOES.  A bitter  stimulating  stomachic  purga- 
tive. It  is  given  in  habitual  costiveness,  indigestion, 
worms,  torpor  of  the  intestinal  canal,  female  obstruc- 
tions, &c. 
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Dose. — Five  grains  to  fifteen,  in  powder,  or  made 
into  pills.  Of  the  tincture  of  aloes  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce. 

Observation. — The  long  continued  use  of  aloes  is  apt 
to  induce  piles  ; consequently  it  is  an  improper  cathartic 
in  hemorrhoidal  and  pulmonic  affections,  pregnancy,  per- 
sons of  a plethoric  habit,  or  where  inflammation  or  where 
irritation  exists  in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring  parts. 

ALUM.  Taken  internally  alum  is  tonic  and  astrin- 
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gent ; and  in  large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is 
given  in  cholic,  diabetes,  diarrhoea,  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  lungs,  and  womb  ; in  agues,  &c. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  fifteen.  Alum  whey,  (from  one 
to  two  drachms  boiled  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  strained) 
two  ounces  to  three'. 

Externally  alum  is  used  for  eye  washes,  gargles,  in- 
jections, &c.  When  used  as  a gargle,  a drachm  of  alum 
to  a pint  of  some  astringent  decoction  will  be  sufficient ; 
when  as  an  injection  in  fluor  albus,  a drachm  to  a pint 
of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  will  be  a good  form. 

Observations. — Dried  Alum,  that  is,  alum  deprived  of 
its  water  of  chrystallization  by  heat,  is  escharotic,  that 
is,  it  has  the  power  of  eroding  or  dissolving  animal 
solids.  It  has  also  been  given  internally  in  the  painter’s, 
or  Devonshire  cholic,  in  doses  of  a scruple,  with  decided 
good  effect. 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE  AND  SUBCARBO- 
NATE OF.  The  properties  of  ammonia  in  the  above 
state  are  absorbent,  antacid,  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
antispasmodic.  It  is  given  in  various  convulsive  dis- 
orders, gouty  acidities  of  the  stomach,  nervous  affections, 
debilities,  flatulency,  and  acidity  from  indigestion. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  one  scruple. 

The  liquor  or  water  of  Ammonia  is  rarely  used  inter- 
nally, though  it  may  be  employed  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  as  a powerful  stimulant, 
in  asphyxia,  gout  in  the  stomach,  palsy,  &c. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a rubefacient, 
and  in  the  form  of  gas  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes 
as  a stimulant ; also  topically  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  fainting,  hysterics,  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  eyes,  deep  seated  inflammation,  &c. 
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AMMONIA,  MURIATE  OF.  Rarely  used  internally. 
Externally  it  is  discutient  in  fomentations  and  lotions ; 
and  as  such  employed  in  mania,  plethoric  apoplexy, 
violent  head-aches,  indolent  inflammations,  chilblains, 
gargles,  &c. 

AMMONIACUM.  Useful  in  asthma,  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  lungs,  hooping-cough,  chronic 
catarrh,  visceral  obstructions,  and  in  some  stages  of 
consumption. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  a drachm,  in  combination 
with  squills,  myrrh,  assafoetida,  hitter  extracts,  or  in 
solution.  Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  one  ounce  to  two. 
In  large  doses  it  purges ; and  externally  it  is  used  as  a 
discutient  and  resolvent  in  scirrhous  tumours,  &c.,  in 
the  form  of  plaster. 


ANGUSTURA  BARK.  In  intermitten  ts,  in  flatu- 
lence, arising  from  indigestion,  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  the  febrile  complaints  which  prevail  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  10  grains  to  one  drachm.  In 
infusion,  one  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to 
water,  four  ounces  daily. 

ANISEEDS.  Carminative,  in  flatulency  from  indi- 
gestion and  other  causes  ; colic,  particularly  that  of 
infants. 

Dose. — The  powder  10  grains  to  half  a drachm.  In- 
fusion 4 ounces;  compound  spirit  of,  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ouuce  ; essential  oil  of,  four  drops  to  20. 

ANTIMONIAL  POWDER.  Febrifuge,  diaphoretic, 
alterative.  It  is  given  in  fevers  to  promote  perspiration, 
acute  rheumatism,  and  gout. 

Dose. — Three  grains  to  eight,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  assisted  by  plentiful  dilution;  in  large  doses  it 
operates  as  a purgative  or  emetic,  As  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  it  is  usually  mixed  up  with  a little  jam,  or  blended 
with  other  substances  in  the  form  of  a pill.  It  is  some- 
timesusefully  combined  with  calomel,  opium,  camphor,  &c. 

ANTIMONY  TARTARIZED.  Emetic,  diaphoretic, 
expectorant,  alterative.  It  is  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  certain  febrile  diseases  as  an  emetic,  in  doses  of 
one  grain  to  three  or  four  ; and  to  promote  expecto- 
ration or  perspiration,  in  doses  of  one-eighth  to  half  a 
grain,  every  four  hours.  As  an  emetic  it  should  be 
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administered  in  divided  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and  at 
longer  intervals  when  it  is  intended  to  act  upon  the  skin 
or  lungs ; as  in  asthma,  catarrh,  croup,  hooping-cough, 
pneumonia,  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  all  febrile  diseases. 

Externally,  tartarized  antimony  is  stimulant,  rubefa- 
cient, mixed  with  water ; or  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
two  or  three  drachms  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  in 
affections  of  the  joints,  deep  seated  rheumatic  pains, 
rubbed  over  the  part  till  a good  crop  of  pimples  make 
its  appearance  ; and  thus  repeating  the  application  as 
soon  as  they  subside.  See  Emetics. 

ARABIC  GUM.  Demulcent ; given  in  hoarseness, 
consumption,  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  strangury,  calculous 
complaints. 

Dose. — One  drachm  to  two.  In  decoction,  ad  libitum. 

AROMATICS.  A term  applied  to  all  medicines  which 
have  a grateful  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable  pungent 
taste  ; as  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  &c. 
Their  peculiar  flavour  appears  to  reside  in  their  essential 
oil,  and  arises  with  distillation  either  with  water  or  spirits. 

AROMATIC  POWDER.  A combination  of  spices 
which  forms  a grateful  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  correct  the  unpleasant  taste 
and  griping  properties  of  drastic  purgatives,  as  jalap, 
aloes,  scammony,  &c.  It  is  given  in  diarrhoea,  with 
rhubarb ; and  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  to  correct 
acidity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  ten. 

ARSENIC,  PREPARED  OXYDE  OF.  It  properties 
are  tonic.  It  is  administered  in  agues,  (in  the  form  of 
Fowler’s  solution)  remittent  fevers,  and  periodical  head- 
aches ; chronic  rheumatism,  hooping-cough,  cutaneous 
diseases,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  an  escharotic,  combined 
with  opium,  in  cancer. 

Dose. — One-tenth  of  a grain  to  one-fourth,  cautiously 
and  gradually.  It  ought,  however,  never  to  be  adminis- 
tered but  in  a state  of  solution. 

ASSAFCETIDA.  The  properties  of  assafoetida  are 
expectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulant ; it  destroys 
worms  ; is  given  to  promote  the  menstural  discharge  ; 
also  in  asthma,  croup,  shortness  of  breath,  hooping- 
cough,  hysterics,  windy  cholic,  &c. 
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Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  in  the  form  of 
pills,  or  triturated  in  a mortar  with  water.  Of  the 
tincture  10  drops  to  40.  Ammoniacum,  myrrh,  bitter 
extracts,  castor,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  are  often 
advantageously  combined  with  it.  In  a clyster,  two 
drachms  to  half  a pint  of  gruel,  are  exhibited  in  colic 
and  tapeworm.  It  is  also  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster 
in  hysterics,  and  flatulent  gout. 

ASARABACCA,  THE  POWDERED  LEAVES. 
Errhine,  snuffed  up  the  nose;  diuretic,  and  possesses  a 
peculiar  acrid  principle  not  well  understood.  One  grain 
to  three  taken  as  snuff  at  bed- time,  in  obstinate  head- 
ache, occasions  a copius  secretion  of  mucus. 

BALM,  THE  LEAVES.  Aromatic  and  stimulant. 
Used  for  tea,  as  a common  drink  in  febrile  affections. 

BALSAM,  CANADA.  (Canadian  Turpentine .)  Sti- 
mulant, diuretic,  cathartic.  Given  in  gleets,  fluor  albus, 
&c.  In  doses  from  one  scruple  to  a drachm  and  a half, 
in  the  form  of  bolus,  pill,  or  electuary ; or  as  an  emul- 
sion with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIVA,  OR  CAPIVI.  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  cathartic,  detergent.  Administered  in  gonor- 
rhtEa,  gleet,  piles,  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  passage,  &c. 

Dose. — Twenty  drops  to  sixty,  three  times  a day. 
Half  a drachm  to  every  ounce  of  water,  heat  up  with 
mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  forms  an  excellent 
mixture ; or  it  may  he  taken  dropped  on  sugar.  In 
gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  when  it  acts  on  the  bowels,  the 
dose  ought  to  be  diminished. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Stimulant  and  tonic.  It  is 
more  heating  and  acrid  than  capivi.  It  is  given  in 
some  species  of  asthma,  palsy,  nervous  diseases,  gleets, 
suppression  of  the  uterine  discharges,  &c. ; in  doses  of 
five  grains  to  one  drachm,  three  or  four  times  a day,  in 
mucilage,  or  made  into  pills  with  vegetable  powders. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  to  wounds  and  languid  ulcers, 
and  in  constant  foetid  discharges  from  the  ear,  with  three 
times  the  quantity  of  ox-gall,  dropping  in  a small  quan- 
tity, having  previously  syringed  the  ear  with  a weak 
solution  of  soap  and  water. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  Stimulant  and  expectorant. 
In  asthma,  chronic  coughs  and  gleets.  It  is  too  stimu- 
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iant  as  an  expectorant.  It  may  be  blended  with  water 
by  means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; but  it 
is  rarely  employed  except  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavour. 

BARK,  PERUVIAN.  (Cinchona.)  The  three  barks 
so  long  known  in  the  shops  are,  1st.  The  heart-leaved 
cinchona  bark,  commonly  called  the  yellow  bark.  2nd. 
The  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  the  common  quilled 
or  pale  bark.  3rd.  The  oblong-leaved  or  red  bark. 
The  odour  and  taste  of  these  three  species  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  though  they  differ  in  intensity.  They 
are  all  bitter,  sub-astringent  and  aromatic,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  yellow  bark  is  incomparably  the  most 
bitter,  although  less  austere  and  astringent,  whilst  the 
red  bark  has  a taste  much  less  bitter,  but  more  austere 
and  nauseous  than  either  of  the  other  species. 

The  properties  of  the  bark  are  powerfully  tonic 
and  antiseptic.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  for  the 
cure  of  agues,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  generally 
used  in  diseases  of  debility,  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid 
type,  gangrene,  &c. 

Doses. — Of  the  bark  in  powder  five  grains  to  two 
drachms  or  more;  of  the  simple  tincture,  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce  ; of  the  compound  tincture  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce , of  the  infusion  or  decoction  one  ounce 
to  four  ounces;  which  is  generally  the  form  used  when 
the  stomach  rejects  the  powder. 

Observation. — In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  join 
cordials,  an  infusion  of  bark  in  port  wrine  is  a popular 
and  verv  useful  form  of  administering  it. 

BENZOIN,  OR  BENJAMIN.  ^ It  is  considered 
expectorant,  and  was  formerly  used  in  asthma,  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases.  It  has  now,  however, 
fallen  into  disuse  as  a medicine,  and  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  perfumery  and  odoriferous  fumigations. 

BENZOIN,  COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF.  (Fry- 
er's Balsam.)  Rarely  used  internally;  it  is  the  improved 
substitute  for  Fryar’s  baslam,  and  as  sucb,  employed  for 
a covering  to  superficial  cuts  or  lacerated  wounds. 

BLUE  STONE.  See  Kali,  Caustic. 

BORAX.  (Borate  of  Soda)  Deobstruent  and  diu- 
retic. Rarely  used  internally.  Externally,  it  is  employed 
in  the  thrush  of  children,  mixed  with  honey. 
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Dose. — If  used  internally,  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm. 
Boracic  acid  added  to  cream  of  tartar  increases  its  pur- 
gative properties. 

' BROOM,  THE  TOPS  AND  SEEDS.  Cathartic  and 
Diuretic.  In  doses  from  a scruple  to  a drachm.  A de- 
coction of  the  fresh  broom  tops  (one  ounce  of  the  tops 
to  one  and  a half  pint  of  water  boiled  down  to  a pint, 
and  taken  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a 
dav)  is  frequently  of  service  in  dropsies. 

BUCKTHORN,  SYRUP  OF.  Cathartic.  In  dropsy 
and  worms.  Twenty  of  the  fresh  buckthorn  berries  in 
substance  may  be  taken  for  a dose : or  one  drachm  to 
two  of  the  dried  ones. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.  Used  as  a warm  stimulating 
plaster,  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  spread  upon 
leather,  in  colds,  shortness  of  breath,  &c.  proceeding 
from  violent  coughs. 

CALAMINE.  Astringent.  Used  in  lotions  and 
ointments  for  sore  eyes,  excoriations,  and  ulcers,  with  a 
thin  watery  and  acrid  discharge. 

CALOMEL.  (Submuriate  o f Mercury  or  of  Quick- 
silver.) This  preparation  of  quicksilver  is  more  exten- 
sively used  and  more  usefully  employed  than  almost  any 
other  article  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  capable  of 
curing  every  form  of  syphilis,  provided  it  does  not  run 
off  by  stool ; and  in  obstructions  and  affections  of  the 
liver,  in  well  regulated  doses,  it  is  well  known  as  a 
valuable  remedy.  It  is  also  diaphoretic,  and  imparts 
force  to  many  of  the  mild  medicines,  and  moderates  the 
severity  of  drastic  ones.  In  larger  doses,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  purgatives,  especially  when 
combined  with  other  cathartics ; and  in  the  diseases 
of  children  it  appears  to  be  particularly  eligible,  and 
it  is  singular  that  infants  can  comparatively,  bear  larger 
doses  of  it  than  adults. 

Dose. — As  an  alterative,  from  half  a grain  to  one 
grain,  night  and  morning  ; as  a purgative,  from  two 
grains  to  twelve  or  more.  It  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  pills.  As  an  outward  application,  it  is  used  to 
sprinkle  over  ill-conditioned  sores,  to  dispose  them  to 
heal. 

CALUMBA,  THE  ROOT.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able tonics  and  stomachics.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  | 
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cholera,  when  the  vomiting  has  stopped ; and  in  the 
bilious  vomiting  of  warm  climates  ; also  in  bilious  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  habitual  vomiting  ; with  gentle  laxatives 
it  is  employed  in  habitual  costiveness ; and  it  has  also 
been  given  with  success  in  lowness  of  spirits,  nervous 
head-ache,  vertigo,  sudden  blindness  from  nervous 


causes,  colic,  and  indigestion. 

Dose. — Of  the  Powdered  Root.  . 15  grains  to  30. 

Tincture  1 drachm  to  3. 

Infusion  1 ounce  to  4. 


CAMPHOR.  Diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic,  narcotic,  anodyne.  It  is  administered  in 
typhus  fever,  confluent  small  pox,  and  in  all  fevers  and 
eruptions  of  the  typhoid  type  ; measles,  or  when  the  erup- 
tion retrocedes ; febrile  delirium,  hiccup,  asthma,  hys- 
terics, epilepsy,  atonic  gout,  mania,  melancholy,  acute 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  one  scruple  frequently,  in  pills, 
powders,  or  emulsion.  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  lemon 
juice,  tartarized  antimony,  aether,  aromatics,  and  the 
like,  are  often  suitable  additions.  In  gangrene,  com- 
bined with  opium  and  ammonia,  it  has  been  given  with 
the  best  effects.  It  should  be  administered  in  a state  of 
minute  division. 

Observation. — In  moderate  doses, camphor  exhilarates 
without  raising  the  pulse,  and  promotes  a tendency  to 
perspiration  ; and  under  certain  conditions  of  the  body 
it  promotes  sleep  where  opium  fails.  As  its  effects  are 
transient,  its  dose  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
Camphor  is  said  to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  opium, 
mezereon,  cantharides,  the  drastic  purges,  and  diuretics. 
In  excessive  doses,  it  occasions  anxiety,  vomiting,  syn- 
cope, and  delirium,  and  these  violent  effects  are  best 
counteracted  by  opium. 

CANTHARIDES.  ( Spanish  Flies.)  Stimulant  and 
absorbent.  It  acts  powerfully  when  taken  internally  on 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  ; and,  if  given  in 
large  quantities,  brings  on  strangury  or  bloody  urine. 

Dose. — One  grain  of  the  powder,  or  fifteen  drops  of 
the  tincture,  may  be  given  without  strangury.  It  is 
never  proper  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  nor 
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in  gonorrhoea.  In  paralysis  of  the  kidneys  it  is  useful. 
Of  the  powdered  fly  the  common  blistering  plaster  is 
made,  so  useful  both  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
See  Blisters. 

CAPSICtJM  BERRIES.  Powerfully  stimulant  to 
the  stomach,  unaccompanied  with  any  narcotic  effect. 
Used  as  gargle  in  putrid  sore  throat,  it  furnishes  a valu- 
able remedy ; combined  with  purgatives,  it  proves  ser- 
viceable in  indigestion  ; and  in  various  diseases  attended 
with  cold  feet,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wear  socks 
dusted  with  cayenne  pepper. 

Dose. — Six  to  ten  grains  may  be  given  of  the  sub- 
stance. Of  the  tincture,  one  drachm  to  two,  in  any 
watery  vehicle.  It  may  be  made  into  pills,  with  crumbs 
of  bread  ; or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  diluted  with  water. 
For  the  purpose  of  a gargle,  a simple  infusion  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  boiling  water ; 
or  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  to  eight  ounces  of  the 
infusion  of  roses. 

Observation. — Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  the  dried  pods  of  several  species  of  capsicum, 
but  especially  of  the  bird  pepper. 

CARDAMOMS.  Carminative  and  stomachic,  and 
prove  grateful  additions  to  bitter  infusions.  They  are 
principally  employed  to  give  warmth  to  other  remedies. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  six  grains  to  one  scruple  ; 
and  of  the  simple  and  compound  tincture  one  drachm  to 
three. 

CARROT,  WILD,  THE  SEED  OF.  Diuretic,  and 
aromatic.  In  strong  infusions,  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints ; they  have,  however,  yielded  to  more  effica- 
cious remedies.  The  root  of  the  carrot  forms  an  excel- 
lent poultice  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

CASCARILLA  BARK.  Carminative,  and  tonic. 
It  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  Peruvian  bark,  rendering 
it,  by  its  aromatic  qualities,  more  agreeable  to  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  valuable  in  indigestion  and  flatulent  colic, 
in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  gangrenous  thrush 
peculiar  to  children. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  twelve  grains  to  half  a drachm. 
It  is  most  efficacious  in  substance  ; though  it  may  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  infusion  and  tincture. 
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Decoctions  dissipate  its  aromatic  principle  ; the  extract, 
therefore,  merely  acts  as  a simple  bitter.  Tincture,  one 
drachm  to  two.  Extract,  twelve  grains  to  two  scruples. 

CASSIA  PULP.  Gently  laxative,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  for  children  and  very  delicate  women.  It  ought 
always  to  be  given  in  combination  with  manna,  or  some 
other  laxative,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  induce  nausea, 
flatulence,  and  griping  pains. 

Dose. — Two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  the  pulp. 

CASTOR  OIL.  Mildly  purgative.  In  gravelly  com- 
plaints, Devonshire  colic,  obstinate  costiveness,  piles, 
dysentery,  &c.  It  produces  its  effects  without  griping, 
and  may  be  given  with  safety  to  children  and  pregnant 
women. 

Dose. — Two  drachms  to  one  ounce  or  more,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion  with  some  aromatic  water,  by  means 
of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  a little  spirit ; 
or  simply  by  floating  it  on  a glass  of  peppermint  or  sim- 
ple water. 

CASTOR  RUSSIAN.  Antispasmodic.  Female  ob- 
structions. It  proves  beneficial  as  an  adjunct  to  anti- 
hysterical  combinations. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  a scruple  ; and  in  clysters  to 
the  extent  of  a drachm. 

CATECHU,  EXTRACT  OF.  (Japan  Earth.)  This 
is  a most  valuable  astringent.  In  discharges  of  blood, 
diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  leucorrhoea,  thrush,  hoarse- 
ness, relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  fauces. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  a drachm,  of  the  powder ; of 
the  infusion,  one  ounce  to  three ; of  the  tincture,  one 
drachm  to  two. 

CHALK,  PREPARED.  (Carbonate  of  Lime)  Com- 
mon chalk,  the  coarser  particles  of  which  have  been 
removed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  washing.  Its 
properties  are  antacid  and  absorbent ; on  which  account 
it  is  useful  in  acidities  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
in  diarrhoea,  after  having  removed  all  irritating  sub- 
stances by  means  of  previous  evacuation.  From  its 
absorbent  properties  it  is  a good  application  to  ulcers 
discharging  a thin  acrimonious  matter. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  two  scruples  or  more.  It  must 
he  combined  with  acidulous  salts. 

d 3 
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CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS.  Tonic,  emetic.  The 
infusion  is  used  to  assist  the  operation  of  emetics.  A 
wine-glassful  cold,  is  an  excellent  stomachic  bitter,  hence 
beneficial  in  hysterical  affections,  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  female  complaints. 

Externally,  the  infusion  of  chamomiles  is  used  as  a 
fomentation  to  promote  the  suppuration  of  abscesses, 
and  in  local  swellings  to  mitigate  pain,  and  take  off 
tensive  parts,  as  in  face-ache,  and  cases  of  deafness 
and  tooth-ache,  arising  from  cold.  Pleuretic  pains 
of  the  side,  and  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen,  are 
frequently  relieved  by  the  application  of  warm  cha- 
momiles in  the  form  of  a poultice.  See  Infusions, 
Decoctions. 

CINNAMON,  THE  BARK.  Aromatic,  stimulant, 
tonic,  astringent.  In  gout,  weakness  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal,  alvine  fluxes,  dyspepsy.  It  is 
most  frequently  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  cathartics 
and  other  medicines,  and  to  cure  their  nauseous  taste, 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  griping  quality  of  different  pur- 
gatives. 

Dose. — The  dose  of  cinnamon,  in  powder,  is  from 
ten  grains  to  a scruple  ; of  the  compound  tincture,  one 
drachm  to  three  ; oil  of  cinnamon,  (a  powerful  stimu- 
lant,) one  drop  to  two,  on  sugar. 

CITRIC  ACID.  See  Acid,  Citric. 

CLOVES.  Stimulant,  aromatic.  Only  employed  in 
compositions ; and  rarely  used  unless  in  tooth-ache,  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  on  a piece  of  sugar.  The  clove 
July  or  gillyflower  is  used  only  to  give  a flavour  and  a 
beautiful  colour  to  an  offensive  syrup. 

COCHINEAL.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  cochineal 
are  now  entirely  discredited,  and  it  is  only  employed  as 
colouring  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  a dye. 

COLCHICUM.  See  Meadow  Saffron. 

COLOCYNTH,  THE  PULP.  A powerful  drastic 
purge.  The  pulp  or  medullary  part  is  alone  used  ; it  is 
of  a light  white  colour,  spongy  body,  with  an  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  is  expectorant  and  diuretic ; 
in  this  respect,  however,  it  is  inferior  to  the  squill. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  ten  ; of  the  compound  extract, 
five  grains  to  half  a drachm. 
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COLTSFOOT,  LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS.  From 
the  earliest  ages,  this  plant  has  been  considered  as  a 
powerful  expectorant.  It  is  at  present,  however,  only 
valued  for  the  mucilage  which  it  affords.  A handful  of 
the  leaves  boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  until  reduced  to 
one  pint,  will  furnish,  by  the  addition  of  a little  sugar 
candy,  a grateful  demulcent,  in  coughs,  consumption, 
scrofula,  &c. 

Dose. — Two  ounces  to  four  of  the  expressed  juice  in 
milk. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  (Lenitive  Electuary .) 
Gently  laxative,  and  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  more  powerful  cathartics. 

Dose. — Two  drachms  or  more. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSES.  Useful  in  dry  tickling 
coughs,  rendered  tart  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  ( elixir  of  vitriol)  ; and  to  promote  expectoration. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  (Supertartrate  of  Potass.) 
In  doses  of  four  to  six  drachms,  it  acts  as  a hydrogogue 
cathartic,  and  produces  a considerable  discharge  of 
serous  fluid  from  the  intestines  ; often  repeated,  how- 
ever, it  is  liable  to . occasion  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs.  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a diuretic.  Dissolved 
in  water,  it  forms  a cool  refreshing  drink,  to  allay  heat 
and  feverish  thirst. 

CONTRA YERVA,  THE  ROOT.  Cordial  and  dia- 
phoretic. In  typhoid  fevers,  in  the  sinking  state  of 
dysentery,  &c.  The  Spaniards  have  long  used  it  as  an 
antidote  to  poisons. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  root,  five  grains  to  thirty  ; 
of  the  compound  powder,  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

COPPER,  AMMONIATED.  Tonic,  antispasmodic. 
In  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

Dose. — One  quarter  of  a grain  continually  increased 
to  five  grains  twice  a day. 

COWHAGE.  The  stiff  hairs  which  cover  the  pods 
have  been  found  very  effective  as  a vermifuge,  particu- 
larly in  that  species  of  worm  resembling  earthworms. 

Dose. — From  five  to  ten  grains  or  more,  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting  or  going  to  bed,  mixed  in  treacle,  honey,  or 
syrup. 

CUBEBS.  (Java  Pepper.)  Lately  introduced  to 
surgical  practice  for  the  cure  of  e-onorrhcea,  in  which 
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complaint  it  is  pronounced  to  be  a specific,  if  taken  in 

the  early  stages. 

Dose. — A dessert  spoonful  three  times  a day,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

CUCUMBER,  WILD.  ( Elaterium .)  Violently  ca- 
thartic. It  is  sometimes  employed  in  dropsies,  in  doses 
from  half  a grain  to  two  grains,  with  aromatics,  bitter 
extract,  &c 

DOVER’S  POWDER.  See  Ipecacuanha  Com- 
pound Powder  of. 

ELDER.  The  interior  bark,  berries,  and  flowers  of 
elder,  are  cathartic,  deobstruent,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is 
given  in  dropsies. 

Dose. — The  expressed  juice  of  the  berries,  from  two 
drachms  to  four ; of  the  inner  rind  of  the  bark,  five 
grains  to  a scruple,  three  or  four  times  a day  ; or  a de- 
coction may  be  made,  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 
bark  in  two  pints  of  water  down  to  one  pint,  to  be 
taken  in  doses  from  two  to  four  ounces.  A small 
quantity  of  some  aromatic  tincture  will  prove  an  agree- 
able adjunct. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  See  Acid,  Sulphuric. 

EPSOM  SALT.  See  Magnesia,  Sulphate  of. 
ETHER.  See  Mother. 

FERN,  MALE,  THE  ROOT.  The  powdered  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  greatly  extolled  for  its  effects 
upon  the  broad-jointed  tapeworm  called  taenia. 

The  dose  is  two  or  three  drachms  fasting,  in  bed, 
washed  down  with  a draught  of  water  ; about  two  hours 
afterwards,  five  grains  of  calomel,  and  fifteen  of  jalap, 
which,  on  operating,  seldom  fails  to  expel  the  worm. 

FIG,  THE  PRESERVED  FRUIT.  Gently  aperient. 

FOXGLOVE.  (Digitalis.)  Directly  sedative,  di- 
minishing the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general 
irritability  of  the  system,  increasing  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  and  the  discharge  by  urine.  It  is  given  in 
substance,  tincture,  or  infusion. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  leaves,  one  grain,  in  the 
form  of  pill,  twice  a day;  decoction,  two  drachms  to 
four  ; Infusion,  half  a drachm  gradually  to  two  ounces  ; 
tincture,  ten  minims,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased 
to  forty  or  more. 

Observations. — The  powdered  leaves  should  be  kept 
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in  opaque  bottles,  and  preserved  from  the  action  of 
light  as  well  as  air  and  moisture. 

FRYAR’S  BALSAM.  .See  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin. 

GALBANUM,  GUM  RESIN  OF.  Antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  deobstruent.  It  is  combined  with  assa- 
fcetida  and  myrrh.  The  pill  is  the  most  preferable  form 
of  exhibition,  and  is  given  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a drachm. 

GALLS.  Powerfully  astringent.  It  is  exhibited  in 
combination  with  other  astringents,  or  with  aromatics 
and  bitters.  As  a local  remedy,  the  gall  nut  enters 
into  gargles  and  injections.  For  blind  piles,  an  oint- 
ment composed  two  parts  and  a half  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  and  a small  proportion  of  opium,  with  three  parts 
of  simple  ointment.  In  some  cases  of  piles,  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum  or  great  gut,  a fomentation  is  applied, 
made  with  two  drachms  of  bruised  galls  macerated  for 
an  hour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  to  be  used  cold  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

GAMBOGE.  Powerfully  drastic,  cathartic,  and  hy- 
dragogue  ; very  liable  to  excite  vomiting ; and  from  its 
peculiar  action  on  the  stomach,  it  has  frequently  been 
employed  with  success  to  expel  tapeworm.  It  has  also 
been  sometimes  administered  in  dropsv  ; the  alkaline 
solution  of  which  is  said  to  act  both  on  the  bowels  and 
kidneys. 

Dose. — Two  grains  to  five,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

GENTIAN  ROOT.  Tonic  and  stomachic.  It  is 
given  in  indigestion,  hysterics  ; and  in  all  cases  where  a 
vegetable  bitter  is  indicated,  it  will  be  found  a service- 
able remedy. 

Dose. — In  powder  ....  10  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

Extract  of  ...  . 10  grains  to  1 drachm. 

Infusion 1 ounce  to  4. 

Tincture 1 drachm  to  2. 

Wine  of 2 drachms  to  1 ounce. 

GINGER,  THE  ROOT.  Highly  stimulant.  It  is 
extremely  useful  in  flatulent  colic,  indigestion,  gout. 
It  is  more  generally,  however,  employed  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  remedies,  to  promote  their  efficacy,  or  to  cor- 
rect their  operation. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  ten  grains  to  one  drachm. 
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GLAUBER’S  SALT.  See  Soda,  Sulphate  of. 

GOULARD’S  EXTRACT.  See  Lead,  &c. 

GOULARD’S  CERATE.  See  Lead,  Cerate  of. 

GUAIACUM,  THE  RESIN  AND  WOOD.  Stimu- 
lant to  the  arterial  system,  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  of  the  cellular  substance.  It  promotes  ab- 
sorption, and  excites  all  the  small  blood  vessels  ; hence 
it  possesses  decided  effects  in  rheumatism.  The  wood 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a specific  in  the 
venereal  disease. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  ; 
tincture,  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  ; ammoniated 
tincture,  one  drachm  to  three. 

GUM  ARABIC.  Mucilaginous,  and  demulcent. 
Given  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  acrimonious  humours 
where  there  is  a deficient  supply  of  the  natural  mucus. 
It  is  taken  in  considerable  quantities  in  consumption, 
hoarseness,  catarrhal  affections,  and  in  immoderate  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

HARTSHORN.  The  horns  of  the  hart  or  stag.  By 
boiling,  they  yield  a clear,  transparent,  and  flavourless 
jelly;  to  obtain  which  four  ounces  should  be  boiled  in 
seven  ounces  down  to  six.  Its  properties  are  astringent 
and  absorbent,  nutritive  and  strengthening. 

HARTSHORN,  SPIRIT  OF.  Cordial,  stimulant,  &c. 
| to  1 drachm,  in  some  aromatic  vehicle.  See  Olive  Oil. 

HEMLOCK,  THE  LEAVES.  Powerfully  sedative. 
Exhibited  in  schirrus  and  cancer  ; externally,  as  a fo- 
mentation or  poultice. 

Dose. — Three  grains  of  the  dried  leaves,  powdered 
and  made  into  pills.  See  Fomentations. 

HIPS,  OR  DOG  ROSE.  Refrigerent,  in  the  form 
of  a confection,  or  electuary.  Generally  employed  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

HOG’S  LARD.  Principally  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ointments,  plasters,  and  liniments. 

HONEY.  Principally  employed  for  the  formation  of 
several  officinal  preparations,  as  the  honey  of  borax,  de- 
tergent in  thrush ; honey  of  roses,  the  same.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  asthma,  winter  coughs,  and  other 
pulmonary  affections. 

ilOREl JOUND,  Tonic,  cathartic,  and 
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gogue,  that  is,  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge.  It 
is  used  principally  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

HORSE- RADISH.  Stimulant  in  palsy.  It  has  been 
found  of  use  in  dropsies  consequent  on  remittent  fevers. 
It  is  used  in  substance,  scraped  and  swallowed ; or  in 
infusion.  The  dose  of  the  substance  is  one  drachm  ; of 
the  infusion,  two  ounces,  or  a wine-glassful. 

IPECACUANHA.  Emetic,  expectorant,  diaphoretic, 
and  antispasmodic.  Its  use  as  an  emetic  is  contra- 
indicated where  there  is  a disposition  to  hemorrhage,  or 
a determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  also  in  pregnant 
women,  and  those  afflicted  with  rupture. 

The  powder  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  is  given  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  as  an  emetic.  In  the  vinous  form  (ipecacuanha 
wine)  it  is  both  active  and  convenient,  in  doses  of  half 
an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  As  a diaphoretic,  one  grain  to 
two  ; and  in  still  smaller  doses,  combined  with  opium, 
its  diaphoretic  quality  becomes  more  powerful. ' 

ipecacuanha;  compound  powder  of. 

(Dover  s Powder.  James  s Powder .)  In  this  compound 
form  it  is  an  excellent  and  approved  febrifuge  and  dia- 
phoretic, in  doses  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  ; and  is  the 
improved  form  of  Dover’s  or  James’s  powders.  It  is 
also  given  in  rheumatism,  dropsy  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, colds  of  the  catarrhal  kind.  Jam,  syrup,  or 
honey,  are  the  vehicles  it  usually  is  administered  in. 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Tonic,  deobstruent, 
astringent,  &c.  It  is  exhibited  in  retention  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  green  sickness,  indigestion,  tic- 
doloreux,  intermittents,  convalescences  from  fevers,  and 
other  cases  in  which  steel  medicines  are  directed. 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF.  (Salt  of  Steel.)  Tonic, 
astringent,  and  vermifuge,  &c.  It  is  made  into  pills, 
with  aloes  and  rhubarb  ; and  is  exhibited  in  diseases 
accompanied  with  debility.  Combined  with  neutral 
salts,  it  has  the  same  effect  in  bracing  up  the  system  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap  it  is 
also  a beneficial  purge  for  children  of  weakly  constitu- 
tions, or  such  as  are  apt  to  breed  worms. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  one  to  five  grains,  with  rhubarb 
or  some  bitter  extract.  In  large  doses  it  occasions 
griping  pains. 
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JALAP.  A stimulating,  safe,  and  efficacious  cathar- 
tic. In  dropsies,  as  a hydrogogue  purgative,  it  has 
been  greatly  extolled  ; but  for  such  a purpose  it  will 
answer  better  in  combination  with  calomel,  in  the  form 
of  bolus,  Combined  with  cream  of  tartar,  in  dropsy, 
its  operation  is  also  ameliorated.  The  action  of  jalap 
is  said  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  tartarized  antimony.  It  is  best  exhibited  in  powder. 
Its  griping  properties  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition 
of  some  aromatic  powder. 

Dose. — Of  the  Powder  . . 10  grains  to  - drachm. 

Tincture, 2 drachms  to  4. 

Extract 10  grains  to  1 scruple. 

JUNIPER,  BERRIES  AND  TOPS,  Diuretic,  aro- 
matic, stimulant.  They  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  two  ounces  of  the  berries  or  tops  to  one  pint 
of  hot  water.  The  bruised  berries  may  also  be  tritu- 
rated with  sugar,  or  some  neutral  salt,  and  thus  be 
exhibited  in  substance. 

Dose. — One  scruple  to  two. 

Oil  of  Juniper  ........  . 1 drop  to  2. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper  1 drachm  to  half 

an  ounce. 

KALI,  CAUSTIC.  (Caustic  Potass.  Blue  Stone.) 
Powerfully  caustic  ; and  is  frequently  employed  to  estab- 
lish an  ulcer,  or  instead  of  incision  to  open  a tumour. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  other  caustics,  from  its  capa- 
bility of  being  neutralized  bv  touching  it  with  vinegar, 
which  arrests  its  progress  in  an  instant.  It  is,  however, 
more  liable  to  produce  a larger  slough  than  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  consequence  of  this. 

KALI,  CAUSTIC  WITH  LIME.  ( Potass  with 

Lime)  Employed  as  the  former,  but  more  manage- 
able, and  does  not  so  readily  deliquesce. 

LAUDANUM.  See  Opium,  Tincture  of. 
LAVENDER  FLOWERS.  Stimulant,  aromatic, 
errhine.  Principally  used  (also  the  water,  compound 
spirit,  and  oil)  as  a perfume. 

LEAD,  SUPERACETATE  OF.  ( Sugar  of  Lead) 
A very  efficient  remedy  in  stopping  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  womb. 
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Dose. — One  half  to  two,  combined  with  opium,  in 
the  form  of  a pill ; recommending  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  drink,  except  that  of  cold  water  ; or  draughts 
composed  of  diluted  vinegar,  for  at  least  an  hour  after 
taking  the  pill. 

LEAD,  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SUPERACETATE 
OF.  (Goulard' s Extract.)  A sedative  and  cooling 
application  to  inflamed  surfaces,  particularly  scalds  and 
burns.  One  drachm  of  the  extract  to  one  pint  of  water 
constitutes  what  is  called  Goulard  water  ; it  is  used  to 
bathe  inflamed  eyes,  to  allay  pain,  and  the  action  of 
inflammatory  swellings. 

LEAD,  CERATE  OF.  (Goulard’ s Cerate.)  Used 
in  scalds  and  burns,  particularly  where  the  scarf  skin  is 
detached.  It  is  also  applied  to  inflamed  ulcers,  broken 
chilblains,  and  various  other  sores.  It  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  nipples  of  women  who  give  suck,  or  to 
chapped  lips,  lest  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lead  be  too 
readily  absorbed,  Cerates. 

LEMONS,  THE  JUICE  AND  PEEL.  Cooling, 
antiseptic,  and  aperient. 

Dose. — Of  the  juice,  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
The  peel  in  infusion,  two  to  four  ounces.  Half  an  ounce 
of  lemon  juice,  frequently  taken,  allays  palpitation  at  the 
heart.  To  make  the  infusion,  infuse  the  peel,  &c. 

LEMONADE,  PORTABLE.  Acid  of  tartar,  one 
ounce;  sugar,  six  ounces  ; essence  of  lemon,  ten  drops; 
rub  together,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  papers,  for  a 
tumbler  of  water  each.  2.  Concrete  acid  of  lemons,  one 
ounce  ; white  sugar,  four  pounds  ; essence  of  lemon,  two 
drachms. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY.  See  Confection  op 
Senna. 

LIME  WATER.  Antacid,  and  therefore  useful  in 
indigestion  attended  with  acidity  ; mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
complaints  of  children  connected  with  affections  of  the 
bowels.  Astringent  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery  and 
protracted  diarrhoea.  It  dissolves  also  the  slimy  mucus 
with  which  disordered  bowels  are  so  generally  infested ; 
and  on  account  of  this  latter  property,  it  is  exhibited  in 
calculous  affections,  with  a view  of  dissolving  the  ce- 
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menting  ingredients,  and  thereby  destroying  the  cohesion 
of  the  slime. 

Dose. — One  ounce  to  four,  exhibited  in  milk,  which 
conceals  its  flavour  without  impairing  its  virtues. 

LINSEED.  The  farina  of  the  seed  is  well  adapted 
for  poultices ; and  the  infusion  of  the  seed  is  drank  as 
a demulcent  in  various  disorders. 

LIQUORICE  ROOT.  Principally  employed  as  a 
demulcent,  in  combination  with  other  mucilaginous 
vegetables.  The  root  will  nearly  yield  one  half  its 
weight  of  extract.  It  covers  the  taste  of  some  unpal- 
uteable  medicines  more  effectually  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  consecpiently  enters  into  a variety  of  officinal 
preparations,  as  the  confection  of  senna,  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  &c. 

MAGNESIA.  (Carbonate  of  Magnesia.)  Antacid  and 
purgative.  In  cases  of  litliic  calculi,  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  doses  of  a scruple  to  a drachm, 
has  been  proposed  as  a valuable  substitute  for  alkaline  re- 
medies. It  is  used  as  a cooling  and  gentle  aperient  for 
children  ; and,  combined  with  a little  rhubarb,  when  they 
are  feverish,  or  bound  in  their  bowels.  It  is  also  efficacious 
as  an  antacid  in  heartburn,  or  where  there  is  a super- 
abundance of  acid  in  the  stomach,  known  by  sour  and 
nauseous  risings,  accompanied  with  flatulency  and  loss 
of  appetite.  A drachm  in  a wine-glassful  of  pepper- 
mint water  proves  an  excellent  expeller,  of  both  wind 
and  acidity  ; and  as  it  readily  unites  with  the  acid  it 
meets  with  in  the  stomach,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
neutral  salt,  it  carries  off  through  the  intestines  the 
offending  cause  without  anv  other  assistance. 

MAGNESIA,  CALCINED.  Antacid,  like  the  for- 
mer, to  which,  where  much  flatulence  prevails,  it  is 
preferable  ; and  where  acidity  prevails  it  is  purgative. 
When  not  indicated  by  particular  circumstances,  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  milder  and  less  harsh  to  the 
taste. 

MAGNESIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  (Epsom  Salt.) 
A mild  and  gentle  cathartic.  It  is  administered  in 
colic,  dry  belly-ache,  iliac  passion,  hypochondriasis  or 
lowness  or  depression  of  spirits,  dysentery,  febrile  dis- 
eases, &c.  Dissolved  in  the  infusion  of  roses,  or  in  a 
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suitable  quantity  of  beef  tea,  gruel,  or  any  aqueous 
vehicle  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  its  nauseous  taste  is  con- 
siderably concealed.  Its  cathartic  powers  are  increased 
by  solution,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  a little  common 
salt.  Magnesia,  as  well  as  nitric  acid  diluted,  renders 
the  taste  of  its  solution  less  nauseous  ; and  tartarized 
antimony  quickens  its  operation. 

Dose. — Half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  taken  at  once, 
or  in  divided  doses,  which  is  the  preferable  mode,  well 
diluted. 

MARSH  MALLOW.  The  leaves  and  root  of  the 
marsh  mallow  are  emollient  and  demulcent.  In  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
urinary  organs,  &c.  Externally,  in  fomentations,  gar- 
gles, clysters.  The  dose  may  be  taken  to  any  rational 
extent. 

MANNA.  A mild  and  pleasant  laxative,  for  children 
or  weak  persons ; generally,  however,  requiring  some 
auxiliary,  as  castor  oil,  with  which  it  may  be  combined 
through  the  medium  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg.  It 
corrects  the  unpleasant  taste  of  salts,  senna,  rhubarb,  or 
the  like,  as  well  as  sheaths  the  stomach  from  their  acrid 
particles,  and  prevents  any  griping  tendency  that  may 
arise  from  their  operation. 

Dose. — For  children,  one  drachm  to  three,  in  warm 
milk. 

MASTICH.  To  fill  up  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth. 
A solution  of  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  is  sold  as  a remedy 
for  the  tooth-ache.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  women 
use  it  as  a masticatory  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  emulging 
the  salivary  glands,  and  imparting  an  agreeable  odour 
to  the  breath. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON,  THE  BULB.  Extolled  on 
the  continent  as  a remedy  in  dropsies,  especially  in 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  in  humoral  asthma.  Its  ope- 
ration, however,  as  a diuretic  is  less  certain  than  squill. 
As  a specific  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  its  efficacy  has 
been  fully  ascertained  ; it  allays  pain  and  cuts  off  the 
paroxysm,  it  has  also  a decided  action  upon  the  arte- 
rial system,  which  it  would  appear  to  continue  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Vinegar  and  wine  are  the 
best  menstrua  for  extracting  its  active  qualities.  Bv 
decoction  its  essential  oil  is  dissipated. 
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Dose. — Of  the  saturated  infusion,  (the  only  form  in 
which  its  successful  operation  can  be  ensured)  half  a 
drachm  to  one  drachm,  whenever  the  patient  is  in 
pain  : dose  of  the  wine  and  vinegar  of  colchicum  half  a 
drachm  to  one  drachm. 

MEZEREON.  The  inner  bark  of  this  plant,  when 
fresh,  corodes,  and  even  blisters  the  skin ; the  fruit  the 
same  ; its  virulence  is  counteracted  by  camphor.  It  is 
now  seldom  used  except  as  an  antivenereal  remedy. 
When  a discharge  from  issues  cannot  be  kept  up  by 
common  means,  the  introduction  of  a little  of  this  hark, 
instead  of  the  pea,  will  in  a few  hours  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  enters  into  the  sarsaparilla  decoction. 

MULBERRY.  Cooling,  laxative,  and  antiseptic,  but 
if  eaten  too  freelv,  apt  to  occasion  diarrhoea. 

Dose. — Of  the  syrup  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

MUSK.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  In  typhus 
fever  and  gout  of  the  stomach.  Combined  with  ammo- 
nia it  has  been  celebrated  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
gangrene,  and  of  imparting  fresh  excitement  to  the 
nervous  system.  It  has  frequently  been  administered 
with  success  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  hooping-cough,  and 
other  spasmodic  affections. 

Dose, — Ten  grains  to  thirty.  Combined  with  ammo- 
nia or  camphor,  as  a bolus,  &c.  ; also  in  mixture,  for 
which  purpose  it  requires  five  times  its  weight  of  muci- 
lage; by  previously  triturating  it  with  sugar,  its  minute 
division  is  much  facilitated.  Dose  of  the  mixture,  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  ; of  the  tincture,  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

MUSTARD  SEED.  An  excellent  stimulant  in  indi- 
gestion, green  sickness  and  palsy  ; for  which  purpose  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  may  be  administered  ; 
or  a whey  may  be  made,  by  boiling  a table-spoonful  of 
the  bruised  seed  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  straining  it;  of 
which  a fourth  part  may  he  taken  three  times  a day,  or 
it  may  he  given  in  infusion.  The  farina,  or  flower,  made 
into  a paste  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar,  affords 
one  of  the  most  powerful  external  stimulants  which  can 
be  applied,  and  is  technically  called  a sinapism,  or  mus- 
tard poultice  ; it  produces  intense  pain,  and  excites  an 
inflammation,  entering  much  more  into  the  true  skin 
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than  that  which  is  excited  by  the  Spanish  fly  ; it  is  there- 
fore- worthy  of  attention  in  all  internal  inflammations 
where  bleeding  is  limited.  If  necessary  it  may  be  quick- 
ened by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a table 
spoonful  of  powdered  mustard  be  added  to  a pint  of 
tepid  water,  (as  recommended  during  the  late  preva- 
lence of  cholera)  it  operates  briskly  as  an  emetic. 

MYRRH.  Long  celebrated,  though  not  being  effi- 
cacious alone,  as  an  emmenagogue.  By  the  older 
writers  it  is  said  to  be  deobstruent,  resolvent,  and  sti- 
mulant. It  is  one  of  the  best  tonics,  though  a stimulant 
one.  A scruple  to  half  a drachm  for  a dose,  sometimes 
cures  agues  ; and  induces  an  inflammatory  disposition 
of  the  system  ; hence  not  safe  in  plethortic  habits.  It 
is  much  determined  to  the  lungs  and  parts  of  generation, 
and  also  to  the  lymphatic  system  ; hence  its  use  in  old 
coughs  and  pulmonary  consumption,  as  well  as  in  scro- 
fula ; and  from  its  penetrating  nature,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly the  liver. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  a drachm.  It  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  substance.  Of  the  tincture,  half  a drachm 
to  one  drachm  and  a half.  It  enters  into  various  com- 
pound pills. 

NIGHTSHADE,  DEADLY.  Powerfully  sedative 
and  narcotic,  both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  as  an 
external  application.  In  the  latter  form  it  alleviates  the 
local  pain  very  effectively,  but  is  liable  to  affect  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  fresh  leaves  powdered  and  made  into 
an  ointment,  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  will  be  found 
a good  form  for  many  purposes ; rubbed  over  the  penis 
it  prevents  priapism  and  relieves  cordee  more  effectuallv 
than  any  other  application  hitherto  proposed. 

Dose. — One  grain  of  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves, 
gradually  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  ; or  the  leaves  may 
be  infused  in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
grains  to  two  ounces  of  fluid,  which  may  be  taken  for 
a dose,  as  a diuretic  and  to  promote  perspiration.  It 
dilates  the  pupil  if  a drop  or  two  be  dropped  into  the 
eye.  It  is  rarely  used  unless  in  cutaneous  affections. 

NITRE.  (Nitrate  of  Potass.)  Cooling  and  diuretic, 
and  of  great  benefit  in  inflammatory  disorders.  Six 
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grains  mixed  with  four  of  antimonial  powder  form  the 
saline  diaphoretic  powder ; one  drachm  to  four  ounces 
of  rose  water,  forms  a good  detergent  gargle  in  putrid 
sore  throats ; and  a small  portion  allowed  to  dissolve 
gradually  in  the  mouth  will  frequently  remove  incipient 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  fifteen,  as  a diuretic  or  refri- 
gerent ; twenty-five  to  forty  grains,  aperient ; and  in 
large  doses  it  excites  vomiting,  bloody  stools,  convul- 
sions, and  even  death.  The  best  antidotes  are  opium 
and  aromatics.  Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  are  cooling,  fe- 
brifuge, and  diuretic  ; half  a drachm  to  one  drachm. 

NUTMEG.  Stimulant ; and  in  large  doses  as  from 
two  drachms  to  three,  narcotic,  frequently  produc- 
ing delirium.  It  is  an  excellent  carminative  and  cordial, 
when  treated  so  as  to  lose  some  of  its  essential  oil,  it  is 
useful  to  children  who  have  weak  bowels,  becoming 
gently  astringent  and  cordial.  In  diarrhoea  and  langour 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  very  useful  with  a few 
grains  of  rhubarb  or  prepared  chalk.  It  produces  a fine 
essential  oil  by  distillation,  two  drops  of  which  are 
equal  to  a pound  of  the  powder. 

OAK  BARK.  A powerful  astringent  ; it  is  conse- 
quently employed  to  check  inordinate  discharges,  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  It  is  sometimes  administered  in 
the  form  of  powder,  combined  with  ginger  and  other 
aromatics  and  bitters,  for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  and 
it  has  frequently  succeeded. 

Dose. — One  scruple  to  half  a drachm. 

OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Used  to  form  emulsions  in 
coughs  and  other  pulmonary  complaints.  It  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  by  means  of  mucilage,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  or  with  an  alkali. 

Observation. — The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  all  the 
characteristic  effects  of  prussic  acid,  but  is  so  powerful 
and  dangerous  as  to  preclude  its  use.  It  is  principally 
sold  to  perfumers  and  confectioners. 

OLIVE  OIL.  Demulcent,  emollient,  emetic,  laxa- 
tive, and  anthelmintic.  In  jaundice  from  impacted 
gall  stones,  colic,  catarrh,  and  in  cases  where  metallic 
poisons  have  been  swallowed,  or  other  acid  substances, 
it  may  be  beneficially  administered.  It  is  also  used  in 
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clysters,  and  as  an  emollient  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 
A liniment  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  olive  oil,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  rubbed  over  the  stomach  with  a warm 
hand,  night  and  morning,  in  hooping-cough. 

Dose. — To  excite  vomiting,  four  ounces  to  six.  For 
other  purposes,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half, 
mixed  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  a few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  ammonia.  Also  as  an  embrocation,  with 
spirits  of  hartshorn.  See  Hartshorn,  Spirit  of  p.  64. 

OIL  OF  TIGLIUM.  ( Croton  Oil.)'  This  oil  so 

highly  extolled  as  a purgative  in  small  doses,  does  not 
appear  to  produce  any  effects  which  may  not  be  ob- 
tained by  other  drastic  purges.  Its  value  depends 
upon  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  administered. 
In  some  cases  it  is  amply  sufficient,  when  pure,  to 
touch  the  tongue  with  it ; in  others  a drop  or  two  will 
be  required.  For  maniacs,  and  in  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  bulky  medicines  are  extremely  difficult,  it 
appears  to  offer  a decided  advantage.  It  is  often  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  pills,  blended  with  the  crumb  of 
bread,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  drops. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE.  In  sciatica,  lumbago  in 
the  hip  and  loins.  It  is  also  given  to  suppress  internal 
hemorrhages  of  the  passive  kind,  that  is,  where  debility 
is  present.  It  is  also  applied  to  scalds  and  burns, 
where,  on  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Kentish,  it  affords 
immediate  relief,  when  the  outer  cuticle  or  scarf 
skin  is  not  destroyed ; and  when  mixed  with  four  times 
its  quantity  of  opodeldoc,  to  chilblains  before  they  are 
broken,  to  allay  the  itching  and  inflammation  ; also 
in  this  form  to  rheumatic  pains  of  the  chronic  kind. 
See  Burns,  p.  30. 

OINTMENT  OF  YELLOW  BASILICON.  A 
gently  stimulating  application,  employed  to  draw, 
cleanse,  and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers. 

OINTMENT  OF  CALAMINE.  See  Turner’s 
Cerate. 

OINTMENT  OF  SPERMACETI.  See  Spermaceti. 

OPIUM.  Stimulant  and  narcotic.  When  properly 
directed,  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling  two  very  import- 
ant indications — namely  ; in  supporting  the  powers  of 
life  and  of  allaying  spasm,  pain,  and  irritability,  as  well 
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as  blunting  the  morbid  sensibility  of  impressions  which 
so  frequently  attend  fevers.  Its  use  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  all  cases  where  inflammatory  action  prevails,  as 
in  pulmonary  affections,  attended  with  accelerated  cir- 
culation and  a hard  dry  cough  ; and  in  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  &c.  It  is  exhibited  in  substance 
and  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Dose. — Varied  according  to  the  intention  for  which 
it  is  prescribed,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  A quarter  of  a grain  frequently 
repeated,  will  keep  up  its  exhilarating  influence  ; from 
one  grain  to  two,  it  acts  as  a narcotic;  and  from  habit- 
ual use  its  influence  is  so  much  impaired,  that  very 
large  doses  are  required  to  produce  its  usual  effects. 

OPIUM,  TINCTURE  OF.  The  same  properties 
as  the  opium  in  substance.  It  is  administered  in  inter- 
mittents  during  the  hot  stage ; in  dysentery,  combined 
with  laxatives,  it  allays  the  pains  of  the  bowels  ; and  as 
a composing  draught,  it  is  taken  to  mitigate  pain  and 
procure  sleep.  Also  in  gout  when  the  pain  is  excessive. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  during 
its  use,  as  it  induces  costiveness.  It  is  frequently  given 
in  diarrhoea,  after  suitable  evacuation  ; also  in  clyster, 
in  retention  of  urine,  colic,  spasm,  &c.  To  lotions  and 
eye  washes  it  is  also  added,  and  whenever  pain  is  to  be 
mitigated,  or  rest  procured. 

Dose. — From  ten  to  forty  drops,  or  more,  according 

to  pi rpnrrmfri npp<? 

OPIUM,  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OF.  (Pa- 
regoric.) Given  in  asthma  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs,  where  there  is  but  slight  inflammation ; it  allays 
the  irritation  and  tickling  which  provokes  cough,  ren- 
ders the  breathing  less  difficult,  and  procures  rest.  It 
is  advantageously  given  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  with  caution,  in  doses  from  five  drops  to  ten. 
To  adults,  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms. 

ORANGE.  The  leaf  and  flower  of  the  Seville 
orange  have  been  administered  in  convulsive  diseases. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  considerable  use  in  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  dysentery,  scurvy,  &c.  The  pulp  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a poultice  to  foul  ulcers. 

Dose. — Of  the  leaf  and  flower  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm . 
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OPODELDOC.  (Soap  Liniment.)  Used  a as  lini- 
ment to  local  pains,  rheumatic  affections,  chilblains,  in 
paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs  and  joints. 

PAREGORIC.  See  Opium,  Camphorated. 

PENNYROYAL.  Stimulant,  aromatic,  antihysteric. 

Dose. — Of  pennyroyal  water  one  ounce  to  two. 

PEPPER,  BLACK,' THE  BERRY.  Stimulant  and 
aromatic.  It  may  be  combined  with  bitters,  and  ex- 
hibited in  nausea,  retrocedent  gout,  or  as  a stimulant  in 
paralytic  affections.  It  is  also  a valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  bark,  in  obstinate  intermittent.  An  infusion  made  of 
black  pepper  that  has  been  toasted,  is  often  prescribed 
by  the  natives  of  India  in  cases  of  cholera  morbus;  and 
Dr.  Ainslie  says,  he  lias  known  it  put  a stop  to  the 
vomiting,  when  many  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Dose. — Five  grains  to  a scruple  or  more.  White 
pepper  is  made  from  it  by  separating  the  first  skin  from 
the  berry. 

PEPPERMINT.  The  qualities  of  the  plant  depend 
upon  an  essential  oil  and  camphor.  It  readily  impreg- 
nates either  water  or  spirits  by  infusion.  Its  infusion, 
and  the  water  distilled  from  the  plant,  are  carminative 
and  antispasmodic ; they  also  serve  as  vehicles  for  other 
medicines,  to  correct  their  operation,  or  to  disguise  their 
flavour. 

Observation. — If  this  plant  be  cut  in  wet  weather,  it 
turns  black  and  is  worthless. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  See  Bark. 

PITCH,  BURGUNDY.  Externally  as  a rubefacient 
or  dry  blister,  spread  on  leather ; it  is  very  adhesive. 
Applied  to  the  chest  of  children  as  well  as  adults,  in 
shortness  of  breath  proceeding  from  violent  coughs.  It 
is  used  also  for  making  what  is  called  the  warm,  or 
poor  man’s  plaister,  which  is  also  applied  to  sprains 
and  weak  joints. 

POMEGRANATE.  The  bark  of  the  pomegranate  is 
tonic  and  astringent  in  dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  an 
ounce.  It  is  also  taken  in  decoction. 

POPPY  HEADS.  The  heads  of  poppies  are  em- 
ployed for  making  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and  a syrup 
called  the  syrup  of  poppies.  See  Decoctions,  p.  86. 

POTASS,  ACETATE  OF.  ( Soda.) . In  small  doses 
diuretic,  in  large  ones  mildly  cathartic. 
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Dose. — One  scruple  to  a drachm,  to  produce  the  first 
effect ; and  two  drachms  to  three  to  excite  the  latter.  It 
should  always  be  exhibited  in  solution. 

POTASS,  CARBONATE  OF.  (Soda.)  In  cases  where 
an  alkali  is  indicated,  this  preparation  offers  an  agreeable 
and  efficient  remedy.  In  disordered  states  of  the  di  • 
gestive  functions,  alkalies  frequently  act  with  surprising 
effect,  and  the  stomach  seems  to  bear  the  protracted  ex- 
hibition of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  with  more  temper 
than  it  dpes  that  of  any  other  alkaline  combination  ; and 
on  account  of  the  increased  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  this  salt  contains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  effer- 
vescing draughts. 

Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  a drachm.  The  sub-carbonate, 
though  less  pleasant,  is  the  same  in  properties  and  doses. 
POTASS,  NITRATE  OF.  See  Nitre. 

POTASS,  SULPHATE  OF.  This  salt  does  not  pos- 
sess much  activity  as  a purgative,  owing  to  its  insolu- 
bility, but  it  is  said  to  be  powerfully  deobstruent.  It 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  purgative  medicine. 
Dose. — Ten  grains  to  half  an  ounce. 

POTASS,  SUPER-SULPIIATE  OF.  This  is  the 
sal  enixum  of  commerce.  It  affords  a convenient  mode 
of  exhibiting  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  saline  pur- 
gatives, in  a solid  form  ; as  it  is  more  soluble  so  it  is 
more  active  than  the  sulphate. 

Djse. — Ten  grains  to  two  drachms.  It  forms  a grate- 
ful adjunct  to  rhubarb. 

POTASS,  SULPHURET  OF.  In  this  substance 
we  have  a form  in  which  sulphur  is  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  a diaphoretic,  and  has  been  found  serviceable  in  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints; 
while,  from  its  known  chemical  action  on  metalic  salts, 
it  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  to  those  poisons.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  lotion  for 
the  itch  of  infants. 

POTASS,  SUPERTARTRATE  OF.  See  Cream  of 
Tartar. 

POTASS,  TARTRATE  OF.  A mild  and  efficient 
purgative,  forming  a very  valuable  auxiliary  to  resinous 
purgatives,  such  as  aloes  and  jalap,  or  senna,  the  grip- 
ing properties  of  which  it  correctsby  accelerating  their 
operation. 
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Dose. — One  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  in  solution. 

QUASSIA,  THE  WOOD.  Stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is 
highly  useful  in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  and  in  irregular  and  atonic  gout;  and  in  the  hyste- 
rical affections  of  females,  quassia  affords  more  vigour  and 
relief  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  especially  when  combined 
with  a small  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with,  as  in 
other  stomachic  infusions.a  small  quantity  of  some  aroma- 
tic tincture  or  spirit.  It  is  usually  exhibited  in  infusion, 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a drachm  of  the  wood  to  half 
a pint  of  water. 

QUICKSILVER.  (Mercury .)  All  the  preparations 
of  quicksilver,  taken  internally,  are  antivenereal,  altera- 
tive, deobstruent,  and  vermifuge.  Used  freely,  thev  in- 
duce salivation.  Sometimes  very  small  doses  affect  the 
mouth  unexpectedly ; when  this  occurs  it  must  he  ar- 
rested, and  the  body  kept  warm  so  as  to  promote  perspira- 
tion ; cooling  purgatives  are  sometimes  serviceable  ; but 
the  safest  and  most  effectual  means  of  checking  salivation 
is,  by  applying  a blister  t^>  the  back,  or  perhaps  sul- 
phuretted potass,  given  in  doses  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  and  washed  down  with  some  acidulated  drink. 
See  Calomel. 

QUICKSILVER.  OXYMURIATE  OF.  (Corrosive 
Sublimate .)  One  of  the  most  active  and  acrid  of  the 
metallic  preparations.  In  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  however,  in  well  directed  doses,  it  is  frequently 
of  service ; and  in  cases  of  anomalous  disease,  when  it 
would  be  improper  to  administer  the  other  forms  of 
mercury ; also  in  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin  in  small 
doses ; and  as  a lotion  in  leprous  affections,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
lime  water,  or  other  fluid  vehicles. 

Dose. — Internally,  one-eighth  of  a grain  to  one-half 
QUICKSILVER',  NITRIC  OXYD  OF.  (Red  Pre 
cipitate.J  Only  used  externally,  as  an  escharotic.  The 
ointment  also  of  the  nitric  oxyd  of  quicksilver  is  used 
with  the  same  intention.  It  is  an  excellent  application 
to  indolent  ulcers,  especially  those  in  which  there  mav 
be  too  profuse  granulations,  or  proud  flesh,  such  as  re- 
mains after  scalds  and  burns.  It  is  likewise  much 
prescribed  for  removing  inflammation  of  the  eve 
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accompanied  with  specks,  and  those  affections  which  are 
characterized  by  a thickening  or  swelling  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  eyelids. 

QUICKSILVER,  WHITE  PRECIPITATE  OF. 
Only  used  in  combination  with  lard  as  an  ointment. 

RHUBARB.  Has  a considerable  tonic  and  astringent 
property,  as  well  as  laxative  power ; and  after  taking 
it  there  is  generally  costiveness  for  a day  or  two  after. 
It  is  employed  in  indigestion  as  a laxative,  and  in  weak 
intestines  when  it  is  merely  wished  to  free  them  from 
their  contents  without  irritating  or  debiltating  them. 
It  is  often  combined  with  tonics  whose  power  in  cos- 
tive habits  it  increases. 

Dose. — Fifteen  grains  to  half  a drachm.  A drachm 
purges  briskly.  It  operates  slowly  three  or  four  hours 
after  being  taken.  Tincture,  one  drachm  to  two  or  more. 

Observation. — Rhubarb  is  more  employed  than  any 
other  astringent  purgative,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
it  does  not  require  a large  dose,  it  is  very  certain  in  its 
operation,  and  does  not  weaken  as  many  others  do.  It 
is  used  in  hypochondriasis,  hysterics  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness, and  in  nervous  head-ache,  e.  g. 


Take  Rhubarb  in  powder $ drachm. 

Nutmeg | drachm. 

Oil  of  Peppermint 6 drops. 

Extract  of  Chamomile  ....  20  grains. 


Mix  and  make  the  mass  into  thirty  pills  ; of  which 
two  may  be  taken  night  and  morning  in  indigestion, 
and  as  above. 

In  small  doses  rhubarb  is  astringent,  and  is  highly 
useful  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children;  where  there 
are  green  slimy  or  acrid  stools,  it  is  the  principal 


remedv  in  small  doses. 

•> 

Take  Rhubarb 20  grains. 

Chalk  Mixture 2 or  3 ounces. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg § drachm. 


A tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 
Joined  with  tincture  of  opium,  will  frequently  cure 
diarrhoea. 

Rhubarb  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  spirit.  The 
compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  a good  preparation ; 
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ind  taken  from  six  drachms  to  an  ounce,  frequently 
gives  relief  in  colicky  pains  of  the  bowels. 

ROSES.  The  flowers  of  the  red  and  Damask  rose 
are  astringent.  Conserve  of  roses,  one  drachm  to  two. 
Infusion  of,  two  ounces  to  four.  Mildly  cooling  and 
detergent,  used  chiefly  in  gargles. 

SARSAPARILLA.  Determines  to  the  skin,  and 
hence  its  diaphoretic  pi'operties  render  it  useful  in  many 
cutaneous  diseases,  attended  with  torpor  of  the  surface, 
as  dry  scabby  irruptions.  The  powder  is  the  best  form 
of  taking  it ; and  the  best  vehicle  is  cow’s  milk,  or  the 
emulsion  of  almonds. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  root,  one  scruple  to  a 
-drachm,  three  times  a day. 

Of  the  Decoction £ pint. 

Compound  Decoction  ....  k pint. 

Extaract 10  grains  to  1 drachm. 

Observation. — Sarsaparilla  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope in  1563,  as  a specific  in  syphilis,  the  natives  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  being  said  to  cure  themselves  by 
it.  It  is  found  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism ; and  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  syphilis,  in  very  doubtful  cases  where 
the  disease  has  assumed  a mixed  nature,  and  where  mer- 
cury, pushed  too  far,  has  produced  foul  ulcers  ; which, 
when  in  the  throat,  produce  atsonishing  ravages.  Sar- 
saparilla will  often  cure  them  entirely.  It  also  assists 
the  action  of  mercury  in  scrophulous  habits. 

SASSAFRAS.  The  wood,  root,  and  bark  of  sassafras, 
are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  and  have  been 
employed  in  cases  of  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  in  various 
affections  of  the  skin.  It  was  formerly  reputed  to  be  an 
antisyphilitic  remedy  ; its  powers  are  very  questionable. 

SAVIN E,  THE  LEiVF.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  em- 
menagogue. 

Dose. — | drachm  to  1 drachm  of  the  powder. 

2 ounces  to  4 of  the  infusion. 

10  drops  to  1 drachm  of  the  tincture. 

Extract  of,  \ drachm  to  2 scruples. 

SAVINE  OINTMENT.  Used  to  keep  blistered  sur- 
faces open  and  to  promote  a discharge  therefrom,  also  in 
issues,  &c.  Before  it  be  reapplied,  the  thick  white  layer 
which  it  forms  in  the  sore  ought  to  be  carefully  removed, 
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by  washing  the  part  with  warm  water,  to  which  a little 
milk  may  be  added. 

SALT  OF  STEEL.  See  Iron,  Sulphate  of. 

SCAMMONY.  An  efficacious  and  powerful  cathar- 
tic, very  eligible  in  worm  cases,  and  in  the  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  so  often  occur  In  children. 

Dose. — 3 grains  to  15,  in  the  form  of  powder,  mi- 
nutely blended  with  sulphate  of  potass,  sugar,  or  almonds  . 
When  given  alone,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  throat. 

Dose.  Confection  of  Scammony,  10  grains  to  1 drachm. 

Compound  Powder  of  ....  10  grains  to  1 scruple. 

Extract  of  Colocynth  ....  5 grains  to  30. 

SENNA,  THE  LEiVF.  A safe  cathartic,  but,  per- 
haps, too  stimulant  in  inflammatory  diseases..  It  ope- 
rates fully,  but  not  drastically.  It  very  often  gripes, 
but  this  effect  may  be  obviated  by  warm  aromatics,  as 
ginger,  nutmeg,  or  a little  brandy ; and  liquorice  root 
will  cover  its  unpleasant  taste.  It  brings  away  a great 
quantity  of  serous  fluid.  It  is  generally  given  in  in- 
fusion. 

Take  Infusion  of  Senna 1 ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  the  same.  ...  2 drachms. 

Make  a draught.  Epsom  salt  is  frequently  added. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  Leaf  10  grains  to  £ drachm. 

Infusion  of  . . 1 ounce  to  2. 

Tincture  of  . . £ ounce  to  2 ounces. 

SILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  (Lunar  Caustic.)  Escha- 
rotic,  applied  to  venereal  and  other  ulcers,  15  or  20 
grains  dissolved  in  water  £ ounce.  It  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  epilepsy  one-twentieth  part  of  a grain  to 
one-eighth,  in  a state  of  solution,  three  times  a day. 

SIMAROUBA.  The  bark  of  simarouba  is  tonic, 
and  astringent,  in  doses  of  10  grains  to  30.  Also,  in 
decoction,  2 ounces  to  4. 

SODA.  See  Potass,  &c. 

SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHORN.  See  Hartshorn. 
SPIRIT  OF  SWEET  NITRE.  See  Nitre. 

SPIRIT  OF  SAL  VOLATILE.  See  Ammonia,  Li- 
quor of. 

SNAKEROOT,  VIRGINIAN.  Stimulant  and  tonic.. 
Dose  10  grains  to  30.  Also,  in  infusion  and  tincture. 
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SOAP.  Diuretic,  deobstruent  in  jaundice,  dissolvent 
in  stone  and  gravel,  attenuant,  &c. 

Dose. — 1 scruple  to  2 drachms,  twice  a day. 

SOAP  LINIMENT.  See  Opodeldoc. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  Tonic,  antiseptic.  Also  used 
in  fomentations. 

Dose. — A scruple  to  a drachm. 

SPERMACETI.  An  unctuous  fatty  substance,  found 
in  the  heads  of  some  species  of  whales.  Mixed  with  the 
yolk  of  egg,  or  emulsion  of  gum  arahic,  it  forms  an  useful 
demulcent  in  strangury,  from  cantharides  being  taken 
internally,  or  absorbed  during  the  application  of  a blister. 
It  is  also  useful  in  dysentery  and  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines, and  particularly  in  catarrhal  affections,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  dry  cough,  want  of  expec- 
toration, and  shortness  of  breath. 

SENEKA.  Used  as  a specific  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake.  The  fresh  root,  or  the  powder,  is  beat 
into  a cataplasm,  and  applied  to  the  bite,  while  the  de- 
coction is  taken  inwardly.  Large  quantities,  frequently 
repeated,  have  cured  dropsy,  and  it  lias  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  rheumatism.  It  promotes  expectoration, 
urine,  and  sweat ; and,  in  large  doses,  purges  and  vo- 
mits, though  it  is  not  much  used. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder  £ drachm,  and  of  the  decoc- 
tion 1£  ounce.  The  decoction  is  made  as  follows : 

Take  Root  of  Seneka. ...  3 ounces, 

Water  2 pints,  and  boil 

down  to  one. 

SPONGE.  Externally  applied,  it  is  styptic.  Burnt 
sponge  is  stimulant,  resolvent. 

Dose. — One  scruple  to  half  a drachm. 

SQUILL,  THE  ROOT.  Diuretic,  expectorant,  and 
diaphoretic.  Extremely  useful  as  an  expectorant  and 
diaphoretic.  From  4 to  5 grains  of  the  recent  root 
will  have  more  effect  as  an  expectorant  than  two  grains 
of  the  dried,  although  it  loses  four-fifths  of  its  weight 
in  drying.  It  is  most  useful,  when  an  expectorant, 
somewhat  stimulant,  though  emollient,  is  wanted.  It 
has  not,  however,  much  stimulating  property,  for  the 
oxymel,  or  recent  root,  may  be  given  in  pneumonia,  or 
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inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Given  with  emulsion  of 
ammoniacum,  the  powers  of  both  are  reciprocally 
increased. 

Dose. — Vinegar  of  Squills.  . 5 drops  to  £ drachm. 


Oxymel 1 drachm  to  2. 

Pill  of  Squill 5 grains  thrice  a day. 


Observation. — The  tincture  of  squills  is  not  good  as 
an  expectorant,  and  ought  never  to  be  given  as  such ; 
though  it  is  a good  preparation  as  a diuretic.  In  large 
doses,  all  the  preparations  of  squill  are  emetic. 

STAVESACRE.  Externally  in  some  kinds  of  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  for  destroying  vermin. 

STOMACHICS.  Things  which  corroborate  or 
strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  as  gentian,  chamo- 
mile, orange  and  lemon  peel,  calumba,  quassia,  Angus- 
tura  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  essential  oil  of  juniper,  &c. 

STYPTICS.  Applications  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a wounded  part.  The  principal  of  these  are  sul- 
phate of  copper,  alum,  superacetate  of  lead,  alcohol, 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (Friars’  balsam),  lint, 
flour,  sponge,  &c. 

Observation. — Eaton’s  styptic  consists  chiefly  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  Of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  some  un- 
important additions. 

SULPHUR,  FLOWERS  OF.  Pectoral,  altera- 
tives, and  aperient.  Sulphur  has  been  recommended, 
and  has  frequently  been  of  essential  service  in  many 
pectoral  complaints,  inflammation  of  the  side,  croup, 
chronic  coughs,  and  particularly  in  humid  asthma.  It 
is  given  internally,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary: 


Take  Flowers  of  Sulphur 

Nutmeg 

Senna,  in  Powder 
Ginger,  of  each  . . 
Honey 


. . 1 ounce. 

. . l^drachm. 

^ 2 drachms. 

. . 2 ounces. 


Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which,  let  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  nutmeg  he  taken  twice  a day. 

It  is  also  given  in  piles.  Externally  applied,  it  cures 
many  pustular  cutaneous  disorders,  and  is  a specific  in 
the  itch. 
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Dose. — One  scruple  to  two  drachms.  The  washed, 
or  precipitated  sulphur,  the  same. 

TAMARIND,  THE  FRUIT.  Cooling,  antiseptic, 
laxative.  The  pulp  is  an  agreeable,  useful,  and  gentle 
aperient.  It  forms  an  useful  febrifuge  drink  in  all  in- 
flammatory diseases,  except  those  attended  with  fluxes. 

TAR.  Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Made  into  pills,  with 
powder  of  elecampane,  one  drachm  of  the  mass  is  given 
for  a dose,  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, &c. 

Of  tar  water  a pint  to  two  pints,  may  be  drunk  in  a 
day.  Tar  ointment  is  digestive,  and  is  used  in  scalled 
head.  Tire  vapour  of  tar  has  been  recommended  in  pul- 
monary consumption. 

Observation. — Fossil,  or  what  is  called  Barbadoes 
tar,  is  stimulating.  The  oil  of  the  same  is  more  acrid. 
Sulphurated,  it  is  stimulant  and  pectoral,  in  doses  of  5 
grains  to  10. 

TOBACCO  LEAF.  Powerfully  diuretic ; sometimes 
emetic,  purgative,  and  diaphoretic ; and  frequently  pro- 
duces, in  the  smallest  doses,  giddiness  and  nausea. 

TRAGACANTH,  GUM.  Pectoral,  emollient;  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  gum  arabic. 

TURPENTINE,  CIIIO  AND  COMMON.  All  the 
turpentines  are  soluble  in  spirits,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  yolk  of  egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  or  gum 
arabic,  may  be  formed  into  a milky  emulsion,  with 
water.  They  are  a diuretic,  detergent,  and  corroborant. 
They  are  highly  stimulating,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  in  the  quantity  of  one  scruple  to  a drachm, 
causing  a great  flow  of  heat  all  over  the  body,  quick 
pulse,  and  frequently  severe  head-ach ; if  head-ach 
does  not  follow,  they  determine  to  the  kidneys,  and 
prove  powerful  diuretics.  If  too  freely,  or  too  often  ex- 
hibited, they  produce  strangury  and  bloody  urine.  The 
common  turpentine  is  rarely  given  internally. 

Dose. — Of  the  oil  as  a diuretic  or  sudorific,  10  drops 
to  1 5 ; and  in  lumbago  or  sciatica,  combined  with  its 
external  application,  from  10  drops  to  i drachm,  twice 
a day ; in  tape  worm,  one  ounce  to  two,  sheathed  over 
with  some  emulsion. 

VALERIAN,  WILD,  THE  ROOT.  Valuable  in 
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many  diseases,  though  not  held  now  in  such  estimation 
as  formerly.  It  acts  as  a general  stimulant,  and  is  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy, 
palsy,  hysterics,  and  spasmodic  affections.  When  largely 
taken,  it  is  highly  beneficial  in  palsy,  especially  if  the 
disease  has  its  origin  in  mere  nervous  weakness,  when  it 
should  be  combined  with  volatile  alkali.  A strong  in- 
fusion, joined  with  the  tincture,  answers  as  well  as  the 
powder. 

Dose  of  the  Powder  1 scruple  to  1 drachm. 

Tincture 1 drachm  to  4. 

Tincture,  ammoniat.  £ to  2 drachms. 

VERDIGRIS.  Detergent;  used  externally  to  de- 
stroy fungous  flesh. 

WINE.  All  wines,  considered  as  medicines,  are 
very  valuable.  Wherever  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted 
bv  great  evacuations,  by  great  excitement,  and  where 
there  is  not  any  tendency  to  inflammation,  they  prove 
the  most  useful  and  most  grateful  of  all  cordials  to  the 
stomach.  In  moderate  quantity,  they  are  useful  towards 
the  end  of  low  fevers,  and  even  of  bilious  ones,  when 
the  stomach  is  tolerably  clear  of  offending  matter.  In 
dysentery,  particularly  that  of  ships  and  camps,  which 
is  generally  attended  with  putrid  fever,  they  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  In  many  nervous  complaints,  gene- 
ral debility  and  paralytic  affections  ; and  in  hooping 
cough,  nothing  is  better  after  the  first  week  or  fort- 
night. 

Wine  is  one  of  the  best  cordials,  tonics,  and  anti- 
spasmodics ; it  excites  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ; increases  the  secretions  and  excretions ; throws 
out  in  health,  what  ought  to  be  rejected;  but  which,  by 
weakness  of  action,  is  retained  ; increases  the  secretion 
of  the  solids,  and  thus  tends  indirectly  to  the  nutriment 
of  the  system.  In  typhus  fever,  and  other  diseases, 
sago,  tapioca,  arrow  foot,  and  other  nutritive  sub- 
stances, would  not  sit  on  the  stomach  without  the  ad- 
dition of  wine.  It  is  never  proper,  however,  when 
there  is  local  inflammation,  or  strong  arterial  action, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  pulse  ; and  always 
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disagrees  where  there  is  a disposition  to  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  as,  in  such  cases,  even  port  wine  will  produce 
heartburn  and  spasm ; and  is  always  contraindicated 
in  bilious  habits,  until  this  tendency  be  corrected. 

In  bilious  and  putrid  fevers,  acidulated  wines  are 
preferable,  as  hock,  the  small  wines  of  Languedoc  and 
Burgundy,  and  claret,  which  is  the  best  wine  in  fevers, 
to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  wine  ; but  it  pro- 
duces heartburn  in  those  who  are  used  to  port. 

WORMWOOD.  An  excellent  tonic  bitter,  which 
renders  it  highly  stomachic.  The  whole  plant  is  power- 
fully antiseptic.  Its  powers  as  a vermifuge,  has  ac- 
quired for  it  the  name  of  wormwood. 

Dose.— I scruple  to  2;  and  of  the  infusion  (made  in 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  plant  to  a pint  of  water,) 
one  ounce  to  two;  of  the  Extract,  10  grains  to  1 
drachm. 

ZINC,  SULPHATE  OF.  ( White  Vitriol .)  Tonic, 
astringent,  and  in  large  doses  emetic ; in  spasmodic 
coughs,  combined  with  camphor  and  myrrh ; as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  grains  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  particularly  where  poison  has 
been  swallowed,  10  grains  to  £ drachm.  As  a tonic  o 
astringent,  I grain  to  2.  Ten  grains  of  white  vitrio 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rain  water,  is  a good  lotion 
for  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  skin.  A scruple 
mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  hog’s  lard,  so  as  to  form  an 
ointment,  is  an  useful  application  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  to  which  old  people  are  subject. 


DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Distilled  waters,  used  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines, - 
such  as  pennyroyal,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  dill,  aniseed, 
and  the  like,  may  be  made  of  equal  efficacy,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  any  of  these  arti- 
cles, to  about  an  ounce  of  spring  water,  well  agitated. 
For  simple  distilled  water,  water  boiled  and  decanted, 
and  suffered  to  stand  over-night,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent substitute,  and  equally  free  from  the  impurities 
of  common  water. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  DIFFERENT 
MEDICINAL  ARTICLES. 

INFUSIONS. 

By  infusion,  is  meant  a process  which  consists  in 
pouring  water  of  any  degree  of  temperature  on  such 
substances  as  have  a loose  texture,  such  as  thin  harks, 
leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.  The  following  infusions 
require  the  water  at  the  boiling  heat. 

1.  Chamomile  Tea.  Chamomile  flowers  I ounce  to 
a pint  of  water. 

2.  Compound  Infusion  of  Orange  Peel.  Dried 
orange  peel  4 ounces ; fresh  lemon  peel  4 ounce,  cloves 
2 drachms,  to  boiling  water  2 pints. 

3.  Linseed  Tea.  Linseed  1 ounce;  liquorice  root 
4 drachms ; boiling  water  2 pints. 

4.  Infusion  of  Bark.  Take  of  the  red  Peruvian 
bark  1 ounce ; barley  water  1 pint ; pour  the  water  over 
both,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  hours. 

5.  Infusion  of  Senna.  Senna  leaves  14  ounce; 
ginger  root  dried  1 drachm ; boiling  water  1 pint. 

6.  Infusion  of  Roses.  Petals  of  red  roses  6 drachms; 
sulphuric  acid  3 drachms  ; white  sugar  14  ounce  ; boil- 
ing water  24  pints,  Mostly  used  as  a vehicle  for  Epsom 
salts. 

7.  Infusion  of  Quassia.  One  scruple  of  the  wood 
to  a pint  of  boiling  water. 

8.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  Rhubarb  1 drachm;  boil- 
ing water  4 pint.  Four  ounces,  with  neutral  salts,  is  a 
stimulant  purgative. 


DECOCTIONS. 

A decoction  is  any  medicine  made  by  boiling  it  in  a 
watery  fluid. 

1.  Decoction  of  Chamomiles.  Dried  chamomile 
flowers  1 4 ounce ; fennel  seeds  2 drachms ; water  one 
pint. 

2.  Decoction  of  Bark.  Bark  1 ounce  to  1 pint  of 
water;  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Dose  1 ounce  to  4 in  a 
day. 

3.  Decoction  of  Barley  (Barley  Water).  Plain 
barley,  washed,  2 ounces;  water  44  pints;  boil  to  three. 
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and  strain  ; figs  and  liquorice  root  may  be  added,  with 
sugar,  to  make  it  more  palateable. 

4.  Decoction  of  Poppy  Heads.  Poppies  1 ounce 
to  water  lg  pint.  As  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  to 
allay  pain. 

5.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  Sarsaparilla  1 ounce 
to  1 pint  of  water ; boil  down  to  £ pint.  The  compound 
decoction  is  made  by  adding  to  4 pints  of  the  preceding 
sassafras  root,  guaiacum,  and  liquorice  root,  one  ounce 
each ; mezereon,  3 drachms,  and  boil  down  to  three. 
Alterative  in  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  other 
complaints,  where  a decoction  of  the  woods  is  indi- 
cated. 

Dose. — Half  a pint  three  times  a day. 

6.  Cooling  Decoction.  Barley  water  1 pint;  mu- 
riatic acid  2 drachm  ; white  sugar  i ounce.  For  com- 
mon drink  in  putrid  fevers. 


MUCILAGES  AND  JELLIES.  . 

1.  Hartshorn  Drink.  Hartshorn  2 ounces  ; gum 
arabic  1 ounce  ; water  3 pints  ; boil  down  to  2 pints, 
and  strain. 

2.  Gum  Water.  Gum  arabic  4 ounces;  to  water 
| pint. 

3.  Boiled  Starch.  Starch  3 drachms,  to  1 pint  of 
boiled  water  : as  an  emollient  clyster. 

4.  Biscuit  Jelly.  White  biscuit  4 ounces ; water 
4 pints ; boil  down,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  one  pint ; 
then  add  white  sugar,  one  pound  ; red  wine  4 ounces ; 
cinnamon  water  1 ounce.  In  dysentery  and  weakness 
of  the  stomach. 

5.  Jelly  of  Iceland  Moss.  Iceland  moss  4 ounces; 
water  enough  to  strain  1J  pint;  then  add  white  sugar, 
4 ounces.  Nutritive  and  tonic  in  consumption. 

6.  Isinglass  Jelly.  Isinglass  2 ounces ; water  2 
pints  ; boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain ; then  add  a pint  of 
milk,  and  an  ounce  of  purified  sugar  candy. 


EMULSIONS,  OR  DEMULCENTS. 

Medicines  suited  to  obviate  and  prevent  the  action 
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of  acrid  and  stimulant  matter,  matter  on  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

1.  Almond  Emulsion.  Sweet  almonds,  steeped  in 
hot  water  for  a minute  or  two,  so  that  the  skin  may  be 
easily  peeled  off,  1 ounce ; bitter  almonds.  No.  3 ; 
white  sugar  2 pounds  ; distilled  water  2 pints ; orange 
flower  water  2 drachms  ; the  bitter  almonds  improve 
the  flavour.  Or,  take  Confection  of  almonds  1 ounce ; 
distilled  water  1 pint.  Pectoral.  Triturate  the  almonds 
in  a mortar,  then  add  gradually  the  fluids ; and  when 
sufficiently  blended,  strain. 

2.  Oil  op  Almond  Emulsion.  Oil  of  almonds  1 
ounce  ; gum  arabic  in  powder  1 drachm  ; simple  syrup 
l ounce;  rose  water  l£  ounce.  In  coughs. 

3.  Emulsion  of  Gum  Arabic.  Gum  arabic  2 drachms; 
sweet  almonds  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  £ drachm  ; 
barley  water  I pint. 

4.  Camphorated  Emulsion.  Camphor  1 scruple ; 
sweet  almonds  2 drachms  ; lump  sugar  1 drachm  ; water 
4 ounces.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  a few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  proceed  as  above. 


SYRUPS. 

Syrups,  in  general,  require  20  ounces  of  sugar  to  the 
pint.  They  are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when 
some  taken  up  in  a spoon  pours  out  like  oil ; and  when 
a thin  skin  appears  on  blowing  upon  the  syrup,  it  is 
judged  to  be  completely  saturated. 

1.  Simple  Syrup.  Sugar  20  ounces  to  a pint  of 
water. 

2.  Syrup  op  Orange  Peel.  Yellow  part  of  Seville 
orange  2 ounces ; boiling  water  1 pint.  Steep  for  a 
night,  decant,  and  add  fine  sugar,  3lbs. 

3.  Pectoral  Syrup.  Syrup  of  Capillaire.  Maiden- 
hair 5 ounces;  liquorice  root  2 ounces;  boiling  water 
G pints.  Steep  for  six  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  white  sugar. 

4.  Syrup  of  Lemon  Juice.  Lemon  juice,  rendered 
clear  by  settling  ,and  subsequent  filtering,  1 pint;  white 
sugar  2 lbs. 

5.  Syrup  of  Poppies.  To  make  this  expeditiously,. 
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add  25  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  to  1 ounce  of 
simple  syrup ; or,  take  poppy  heads  1 pound ; water  3 
pints;  boil,  press,  and  evaporate  to  1 pint;  then  strain, 
and  add  sugar  enough  to  make  a syrup. 

6.  Syrup  of  Roses.  The  petals  of  red,  pale,  or 
damask  roses  8 ounces;  barley  water  4 pints.  Infuse 
and  evaporate  to  2£  pints,  then  add  6 pounds  of  lump 
sugar. 

Observation. — Any  quantity  of  these  syrups  may  bo 
made,  by  proportioning  the  ingredients. 


ELECTUARIES. 

1.  Electuary  for  a Cough.  Spermaceti  2 drachms, 
tragacanth  powder  1 drachm;  syrup  of  poppies  and 
syrup  of  tolu,  each  2 drachms;  confection  of  roses  6 
drachms;  nitre  $ drachm. 

Dose. — Size  of  a nutmeg,  frequently. 

2.  Electuary  for  Worms.  Powdered  tin  3 ounces ; 
syrup  of  roses  (or  treacle)  5 ounce;  simple  syrup,  a suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  mass  to  a proper  consistence. 

Dose. — A table-spoonful  every  morning,  fasting,  for 
three  days;  to  be  succeeded  by  a brisk  purge. 

3.  Electuary  for  the  Piles.  See  Piles,  p.  26. 


PILLS. 

1.  Composing  Pills.  Purified  opium  £ drachm; 
extract  of  liquorice  or  Spanish  juice  2 drachms  : make 
30  pills,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 

2.  Calomel  Pills.  Calomel  3 grains;  Jalap  9 grains 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  enough  to  form  three  pills.  To 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  Cathartic,  and  vermifuge. 

3.  Worm  Pills.  Gamboge  8 grains;  calomel  5 grains: 
make  into  a bolus,  or  nine  pills,  for  one  dose,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning. 

4.  Cathartic  Pills.  Compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth  1 drachm  ; opium  in  powder  3 grains  ; oil  of  nut- 
meg 6 drops  : make  the  mass  into  12  pills. 

Dose. — Two,  every  hour,  until  two  motions  be  ob- 
tained. 
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POWDERS. 

1 . Purging  Powder.  Rhubarb  25  grains ; cream 
of  tartar  1 drachm : or,  jalap  1 scruple ; cream  of  tar- 
tar 1 drachm. 

2.  Powders  to  promote  Perspiration.  Antimo- 
nial  powder  8 grains ; cream  of  tartar  6 grains;  nitre 
5 grains:  or,  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  from  5 
to  30  grains.  In  fevers,  and  rheumatism. 

3.  Tonic  Powder  in  Agues.  Peruvian  bark  1 ounce; 
Epsom  salts  6 drachms;  make  8 powders;  one  to  be 
given  every  other  hour  : or,  ammoniated  iron  5 grains, 
rhubarb  3 grains,  once  a day  : or,  tartarized  iron  10 
grains;  to  be  taken  four  times  a day. 

MIXTURES. 

1.  Antispasmodic  Mixture.  Assafcetida  2 drachms; 
water  £ pint. 

Dose. — Two  table-spoonsful. 

2.  Expectorant  Mixture.  Ammoniacum  2 drachms; 
water  \ pint.  Dose  as  above.  In  coughs,  oxymel  of 
squills,  paregoric,  syrup  of  poppies,  may  be  added. 

3.  Diaphoretic  Mixture.  Antimony  wine  £ ounce ; 
nitre  2 scruples ; mint  water  6 ounces;  simple  syrup 
1 drachm. 

Dose. — One  table-spoonful  to  four,  to  promote  per- 
spiration, night  and  morning. 

4.  Windy  Colic  Mixture.  Camphor  mixture  1 
ounce:  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether  2 drachms ; compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  £ ounce;  spirit  of  aniseed  6 
drachms;  oil  of  carraway  12  drops;  syrup  of  ginger  2 
drachms;  mint  water  6 ounces. 

Dose. — Two  table-spoonsful  occasionally. 

5.  Antacid  Mixture.  Liquor  of  potass  2 drachms; 
lime  water  6 ounces. 

Dose. — One  or  two  spoonsful  occasionally  in  beef  tea. 
In  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  hiccups,  &c. 


EMETICS. 

Substances  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  independ- 
ently of  any  effort  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of 
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matter  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of  any  nauseous 
taste  or  flavour.  Emetics  are  employed  in  many  dis- 
eases ; as  in  impaired  appetite,  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
intoxication,  when  poison  has  been  swallowed,  dysen- 
tery, jaunice,  &c.  There  are  various  substances  and 
forms  used  with  this  intention;  e.  g. 

1 . Ipecacuanha  wine  1 drachm ; tartar  emetic  1 grain ; 
water  lg  ounce. 

2.  Ipecacuanha  in  powder  15  grains;  tartar  emetic 
one  grain. 

3.  Tartar  emetic  2 grains;  water  4 ounces.  Dose. 
two  table-spoonsful  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it 
has  operated  sufficiently. 

4.  Blue  vitriol  2 grains;  water  2 ounces. 

5.  Emetic  Pills.  Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol), 
1 scruple ; conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  make  a bolus, 
or  2 pills ; to  be  taken  for  one  dose,  drinking  chamo- 
mile tea. 


OINTMENTS  AND  CERATES. 

1.  Cooling  Ointment.  Hog’s  lard  5 pound;  white 
lead  4 ounces.  To  excoriations. 

2.  Cleansing  Ointment.  Linseed  oil  \ pint;  ele- 
campane 2 ounces  ; verdigris  2 drachms.  To  foul  sores. 

3.  Spermaceti  Ointment.  Olive  oil  and  white  wax, 
of  each  4 ounces  ; spermaceti  one  ounce. 

4.  Itch  Ointment.  Root  of  white  hellebore  3 ounces ; 
hog’s  lard  lib.  Used  where  there  is  an  objection  to 
sulphur : or, 

5.  Hog’s  lard  lib.;  sulphur  4 ounces;  essence  of 

lemon  10  drops.  


EMBROCATIONS. 

1.  Embrocation  for  Sprains  and  Bruises.  Acetated 
liquor  of  ammonia  1 pint;  spirits  of  wine  3 ounces:  or, 

2.  Camphor  1 ounce ; spirits  of  wine  3 pint  ; distil- 
led vinegar  6 ounces ; water  3 ounces : dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  then  add  the  vinegar 
and  water. 

3.  Soap  Embrocation.  White  hard  soap  3 ounces; 
spirits  of  wine  £ pint ; spirit  of  hartshorn  4 ounces ; 
camphor  1 ounce.  See  p.  31. 
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4.  Embrocation  for  Lumbago.  Oil  of  turpentine 
nibbed  on  the  loins ; or  oil  of  turpentine  two  parts ; 
opodeldoc  one.  At  the  same  time  20  drops  of  the  tur- 
pentine may  be  taken  inwardly,  in  peppermint  water, 
three  times  a day. 


LOTIONS  AND  EYEWASHES. 

1.  Lotion  for  Chilblains.  Alum,  distilled  vinegar, 
and  white  vitriol,  of  each  £ ounce;  water  2 pints. 
See  p.  34. 

2.  Lotion  for  Scorbutic  Ulcers.  Tincture  of 
myrrh  and  lime  water,  of  each  two  ounces. 

3.  Black  Wash.  Calomel  two  drachms  ; lime  water 
one  pint.  In  venereal  sores,  &c. 

4.  Lotion  for  local  Inflammation.  Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  two  ounces  ; acetated  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia five  ounces. 

5.  Eyewaters.  Sugar  of  lead  six  grains  ; rose 
water  six  ounces:  or, 

6.  White  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc),  ten  grains  ; rose 
water  eight  ounces. 

7.  In  painful  sore  Eyes.  Opium  10  grains,  dis- 
solved in  10  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  strained;  to 
which  add  6 grains  of  camphor. 


GARGLES. 

1.  In  inflammatory  sore  Throat.  Nitre  2 drachms; 
honey  \ ounce;  rose  water  6 ounces:  used  frequently. 
Also,  muriatic  acid  ( spirit  of  salt),  20  drops ; honey 
1 ounce;  water  4 ounces. 

2.  Gargle  for  Ulcers  in  the  Throat.  Oxymu- 
riate  of  quicksilver  ( corrosive  sublimate),  3 grains  ; dis- 
tilled water  1 pint. 

3.  Rose  Water  Gargle.  Infusion  of  roses  4 ounces ; 
honey  of  roses,  or  syrup  of  mulberries,  1 ounce.  This 
Is  a simple  and  neat  gargle  for  ordinary  purposes. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

1.  Poppy  Fomentation.  The  capsules  and  seeds  of 
poppies  two  ounces;  distilled  water  three  pints.  Cut 
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the  poppy  heads  into  three  slices ; bruise  them  and  the 
seeds ; afterwards  boil  down  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  Chamomile  Fomentation.  Chamomile  flowers 
$ ounce ; seeds  of  sweet  fennel  2 drachms ; distilled 
water  1 pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

3.  Hemlock  Fomentation.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  or  three  ounces  of  the 
dried  herb,  in  a quart  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  and 
strain.  Anodyne,  &c. 


POULTICES. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes.  Alum  one  scruple; 
conserve  of  roses  lj  ounce;  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

2.  Linseed  Meal  Poultice.  Hot  water  and  lin- 
seed meal,  equal  parts ; smear  the  surface  with  hog’s 
lard,  before  applied:  to  promote  suppuration.  Also, 
crumbs  of  bread,  linseed  meal,  and  hot  milk,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

3.  Poultice  to  alleviate  Pain.  Soak  bread  in  a 
boiling  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  and  apply  it. 

4.  Effervescent  Poultice.  Wheat  flour,  1 pound; 
fermented  yeast  £ pint ; mix,  and  expose  it  to  a gentle 
heat,  until  it  begins  to  ferment.  The  bread  poultice 
made  with  port  wine,  will  also  be  found  a beneficial  ap- 
plication in  gangrene. 

5.  Poultice  in  Gangrene  and  fetid  or  purulent 
Ulcer.  Linseed  meal  half  a pound  ; prepared  char- 
coal two  ounces  ; hot  water  enough  to  bring  them  tc 
a proper  consistence. 


CLYSTERS. 

These  are  well  known  forms  of  conveying  both 
nourishment  and  medicine  into  the  system,  under  certain 
diseased  circumstances. 

1.  Cathartic  or  Purging  Clyster.  Compound 
decoction  of  mallows  ten  ounces  ; Epsom  salts  one 
ounce  ; olive  oil  twro  ounces.  Or, 

2.  Take  manna  one  ounce ; decoction  of  chamomile 
flowers  ten  ounces ; olive  oil  one  ounce ; Epsom  salt 
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half  an  ounce.  To  relieve  the  bowels,  when  cathartic: 
do  not  sufficiently  act,  or  where  it  is  found  inconvenien 
to  exhibit  them  by  the  mouth. 

3.  Injection  of  Castor  Oil.  Castor  oil  and  honey 
of  each  one  ounce  ; infusion  of  linseed  ten  ounces  ; ruhl 
the  castor  oil  with  the  honey  until  they  become  inti- 
mately blended,  and  add  the  linseed  infusion  gradually 

4.  Anodyne  Injection.  Infusion  of  linseed  eighl 
ounces  ; tincture  of  opium  one  drachm  ; in  pains  from 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Observation. — Common  injections  may  he  made  withr 
thin  gruel  or  barley  water,  to  which  Epsom  salt,  castor 
or  olive  oil  may  he  added  in  the  usual  quantities  and 
doses. 


DIET  FOR  THE  SICK. 

In  all  inflammatory  disorders  animal  and  high  seasoned 
food  should  he  prohibited.  Light  puddings,  sago,  panada, 
(seep,  100)  and  the  like  are  the  most  proper  articles. 
Also  boiled  prunes  and  roasted  apples,  lemonade,  thin 
barley  water,  or  toast  water,  whey,  the  juice  of  oranges, 
balm  tea,  &c.  are  the  best  drinks  where  there  is  much 
heat  and  thirst.  Where  much  weakness  prevails,  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  particularly  where  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  fermented  liquors,  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  or  porter  may  be  allowed.  Light 
nutritious  broths,  beef  tea,  boiled  mutton,  with  wine  at 
intervals  during  the  convalescent  state,  light  puddings, 
milk,  poached  eggs,  jellies,  gradually  advancing  to  the 
patient’s  ordinary  way  of  living. 


BARLEY. 

Barley  water  is  soft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  use 
as  a beverage  in  many  disorders,  and  is  recommended 
with  the  addition  of  nitre  in  slow  fevers.  The  following 
are  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  for  making  the  barley  decoction, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  barley  water  : 


Take  Pearl  Barley 2 ounces. 

Water 4\  pints. 
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First  wash  away  with  cold  water  any  foreign  matter 
adhering  to  the  barley ; then,  having  poured  upon  it 
half  a pint  of  the  water,  boil  for  a few  minutes.  Hav- 
ing thrown  away  this  water,  pour  the  rest,  first  made 
hot,  upon  the  barley  ; then  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain.  To  make 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY. 


Take  of  the  Simple  Decoction 2 pints. 

Figs,  sliced 2 ounces. 

Li  quorice  Root,  sliced  & bruised  1 ounce. 

Raisins,  stoned  2 ounces. 

Water 1 pint. 

Boil  down  to  two  pints  and  strain. 


The  compound  decoction,  as  here  given,  is  a useful 
diluent  nutritive  in  many  diseases.  Its  utility  may  be 
further  promoted  by  the  addition  of  gum  arabic,  cream 
of  tartar,  a drachm  of  each  to  a pint  of  the  decoction, 
sweetened  with  manna  or  sugar,  as  the  state  of  the 
patient’s  bowels  may  require,  it  proves  nutritive  and 
aperient.  This  drink  is  also  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  lemon  juice  and  sugar  candy.  See  Decoc- 
tions, p.  86. 


BARLEY  BROTH. 

Take  a teacupful  of  pearl  barley  and  one  gallon  of 
water  ; boil  gently  for  half  an  hour ; then  add  three 
pounds  of  lean  beef  or  neck  of  mutton,  some  carrots, 
and  turnips  cut  small,  a pint  of  green  peas  if  in  season, 
and  some  leeks.  Let  these  boil  for  two  hours  longer  in 
a close  soup  kettle ; after  which  the  broth  will  be  fit 
for  use. 


BEEF  TEA.  GRAVY  SOUP. 

What  is  usually  termed  beef  tea  is  prepared  by  put- 
ting a pound  of  the  lean  part  of  beef,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  into  a quart  of  water,  and  boiling  it  over  a quick 
fire  for  about  five  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum.  The 
liquor  is  afterwards  poured  off  clear  for  use.  This 
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makes  a light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet  for  weak  anc< 
delicate  people.  On  some  occasions  spice  may  be  ad- 
vantageously added. 

Gravy  soup  is  very  nourishing  and  heating.  It  is: 
used  as  a clyster,  as  well  as  taken  by  the  stomach,  when 
it  is  rejected  by  the  latter. 


MILK. 

Milk  is  the  proper  and  natural  food  of  the  young  oL 
all  animals  of  the  mammalia  class  ; and  cow’s  milk  con- 
stitutes a principal  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  both  in  the  infant  and  adult 
state. 

Milk  is  used  medicinally  in  consumptions,  especially 
in  their  early  stages,  taken  fresh  from  the  cow.  In 
gouty  affections,  after  the  paroxysm  is  gone  off ; in 
small  pox,  diluted  with  water,  as  the  common  drink  ; 
in  measles,  especially  the  malignant  kind,  diluted  in  the 
same  manner  ; also  in  gonorrhoea,  and  cancerous  affec- 
tions ; and  in  cases  where  mineral  and  animal  poisons 
have  been  swallowed  ; in  stranguary,  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  cantharides ; in  fluor  albus  ; and  in  many  spas- 
modic diseases. 

To  obviate  the  costiveness  which  milk  is  apt  to 
induce,  it  is  often  proper  to  mix  with  it  brown  sugar  or 
magnesia,  or  to  boil  it  with  oatmeal,  veal  broth,  &c. 
Milk  is  improper  in  inflammatory  fevers,  unattended 
with  pustulous  eruptions ; in  bilious  fevers,  scrophulous 
cases,  and  in  rickets. 


WHEY. 

The  watery  saccharine  part  of  milk,  freed  in  a great 
measure  from  the  buttery  and  cheesy  matter.  It  is 
highly  nutritive,  diluent,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  It  is 
given  in  consumptions,  dysenteries,  jaundice,  &c.  alone 
or  mixed  with  mineral  waters,  and  sometimes  impreg- 
nated with  the  juice  of  medicated  herbs.  These 
various  wheys,  such  as  wine  whey,  tartar  whey,  mus- 
tard whey,  so  called  from  the  agent  that  acts  upon  the 
milk . 
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CURDS. 

Taken  in  considerable  quantity,  curds  are  highly  op- 
pressive to  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  prove  the 
cause  of  obstructions  and  inflammations  of  the  bowels. 


IMPERIAL. 

A solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  flavoured  with  lemon 
peel.  It  ought  never  to  be  used  except  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  infections.  If  employed  as  an  ordinary 
drink,  it  is  apt  to  retard  digestion  ; unless  in  robust 
constitutions,  or  where  a large  quantity  of  animal  food 
lias  been  consumed. 


BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

When  properly  made,  broths  and  soups  are  wholesome 
and  nutritive  articles  of  diet,  and  may  supply  the  place 
of  both  meat  and  drink  ; though  bread  ought  invariably 
to  be  consumed  with  them,  unless  taken  in  very  minute 
quantities  at  a time.  Light  broths  agree  with  weak 
stomachs,  and  mutton  is  reckoned  the  best  ingredient  on 
these  occasions,  though  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  with- 
out the  addition  of  solid  food,  they  are  apt  to  be  heavy. 

Observation. — In  making  soups,  broths,  or  gravies, 
the  cook  should  pay  particular  attention  to  his  pots, 
saucepans,  and  covers,  and  see  that  they  be  very  clean 
and  free  from  all  sand  and  grease,  and  at  the  same  time 
properly  tinned  : as  if  these  particulars  be  not  strictly 
attended  to,  the  soups,  gravies,  and  broths  will  acquire 
a bad  taste,  as  well  as  prove  deleterious  to  the  health 
and  constitution  of  many. 


BUTTER  MILK. 

If  made  of  sweet  cream,  it  is  delicious  and  most 
wholesome  food ; those  who  can  relish  sour  butter- 
milk, find  it  still  more  light.  If  not  very  sour,  it  is 
also  as  good  as  cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened 
with  wrhite  sugar  and  mixed  with  a very  little  milk.  It  does 
likewise  equally  well  for  cakes  and  rice  puddings,  conse- 
quently it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the  cream  is 
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too  stale  for  any  thing  hut  to  feed  pigs.  Butter  milk 
is  most  beneficial  in  consumptive  cases. 


EGGS. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  eggs  when  taken  raw  are 
gently  laxative.  They  are  found  to  he  serviceable  in 
jaundice  and  obstructions  of  the  liver.  A nutritive 
restorative  drink  may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a little  white  sugar,  with  a 
pint  or  two  of  cold  water,  adding  to  it  afterwards  a 
glass  of  Rhenish  or  other  light  wine,  and  a little  lemon 
juice  to  give  it  a flavour. 

The  egg  emulsion,  without  the  wine,  is  a good  remedy 
for  coughs,  hoarseness,  spitting  of  blood,  costiveness,  &c. 

Eggs,  in  whatever  state,  have  the  peculiar  quality  of 
singulaxdy  affecting  some  stomachs,  even  in  the  smallest 
quantity  ; while  on  others  they  do  not  produce  the 
least  uneasy  sensation. 

Observation. — The  best  method  of  preserving  eggs 
is  to  keep  them  in  meal  or  bran;  though  some  place 
them  in  wood  ashes,  with  their  small  end  downwards. 
On  sea  voyages,  where  it  may  be  requisite  to  keep  them 
for  a length  of  time,  the  best  method  is  to  grease  them 
over  with  hog’s  lard,  and  afterwards  hurv  them  in  salt. 
This  will  preserve  them  in  any  climate. 


ARROW  ROOT. 

The  powder  of  the  arrow  root  is  imported  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  appears  to  afford  a larger  proportion  of 
nutritive  mucilage  than  any  vegetable  hitherto  dis- 
covered. It  constitutes  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for 
weaklv  children  and  convalescents,  with  the  addition  of 
wine. 


ASSES’  MILK. 

Nutritive  and  emollient  in  consumption.  That  the 
milk  may  be  good  of  its  kind,  a young  healthy  ass 
should  be  chosen,  full  of  flesh,  that  has  lately  foaled, 
and  which  has  not  since  been  with  the  male.  Care  must 
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be  taken  to  feed  her  well  with  hay,  wheat,  and  grass, 
with  particular  care  not  to  let  the  milk  cool,  and  not 
even  to  expose  it  to  the  air,  which  will  spoil  it  in  a 
little  time. 


GRUEL. 

A common  article  of  diet  for  the  sick,  or  those  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  made  from  oatmeal  or  groats,  in 
which  state  as  well  as  in  the  former  it  yields  to  water, 
by  coction,  the  fecula  contained  in  them,  and  forms  a 
nutritious  gruel,  which  has  also  the  property  of  being 
slightly  aperient.  It  should  never  be  kept  longer  than 
forty-eight  hours,  as  it  becomes  ascescent  after  that 
period. 

Gruel  maybe  made  of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
according  to  the  intention  of  its  use.  If  it  be  used  as  a 
demulcent  drink,  it  ought  to  be  thin,  and  may  be  made 
by  mixing  well  and  gradually  together,  in  a basin,  a 
table -spoonful  of  oatmeal  with  three  of  cold  water,  and 
then  adding  carefully  a pint  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
to  be  boiled  for  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  to 
prevent  the  oatmeal  from  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  : wrhen  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  to  be  passed  through 
a hair  sieve,  to  separate  the  un dissolved  parts  of  the  meal 
from  the  gruel. 

If  a more  substantial  repast  be  required,  double  the 
above  quantity  of  oatmeal  must  be  treated  in  a similar 
way.  To  increase  the  nutritive  quality  of  this  aliment, 
broth  (beef  tea)  or  milk  may  be  substituted  for  water. 
Some  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a bit  of  butter  into 
gruel ; though  the  propriety  of  this  addition  is  question- 
able, where  the  stomach  is  disposed  to  acidity. 

Observation. — To  convert  gruel  into  caudle,  add  a 
little  ale,  wine,  or  brandy,  writh  sugar;  and  if  the  bowels 
are  disordered,  a little  nutmeg  or  ginger. 


MACCARONI. 

Maccaroni  and  vermicelli  are  made  of  starch  beat  up 
with  yolk  of  eggs,  and  dried.  These,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent dishes  made  of  flour  mixed  up  with  paste,  and 
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either  boiled  in  water  or  stewed  in  butter,  are  all  cal- 
culated for  diet  to  the  sick,  or  those  in  a convalescent 
state,  to  whom  they  are  frequently  administered. 

PANADA. 

Bread  or  fine  biscuits  soaked  in  milk,  to  which  a 
proportion  pf  wine  and  spice  may  be  added. 


SAGO. 

This  substance,  although  not  strictly  the  fruit  of  a 

tree,  well  deserves  the  first  place  here,  as  it  is  used  as 

bread  bv  the  natives  of  India,  who  macerate  it  in  water 
•> 

and  form  it  into  cakes.  The  grains  of  sago  sold  in  the 
shops  are  obtained  by  a more  artificial  process  ; they 
produce  a nourishing  and  agreeable  jelly  with  water, 
milk,  or  broth  ; but  require  to  be  previously  cleaned  of 
the  dust,  mould,  or  sea  water. 

To  make  a complete  solution  of  sago,  the  first  decoc- 
tion ought  to  be  strained,  and  afterwards  boiled  a second 
time  for  about  half  an  hour.  Prepared  in  this  manner 
it  is  a proper  diet  for  the  consumptive  and  convalescent, 
as  well  as  for  those  whose  digestion  is  weak  or  impaired. 

Sago  has  the  remarkable  property  of  resisting  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  is  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Chinese  as  a tonic,  in  the  form  of  tea,  in 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 


SALEP  ROOT. 

Among  all  the  different  articles  of  vegetable  food, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  nutritive,  in  the  most  con- 
centrated form,  than  the  salep  root.  By  this  domestic 
remedv,  weakly  and  emaciated  children  have  been 
restored  in  a few  weeks,  so  that  they  recovered  their 
former  healthful  appearance,  together  with  muscular 
strength  and  plumpness.  A single  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der of  this  root,  boiled  in  a pint  of  water,  makes  a very 
strong  jelly ; and  two  drachms  would  afford  sufficient 
nourishment  to  an  adult  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Observation.  There  is  no  substance  which  possesses 
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equal  virtues  in  nourishing  weakly  children,  who  are  re- 
duced by  diarrhoea,  and  other  evacuations,  and  repro- 
ducing a salubrious  mass  of  blood,  so  speedily  as  this 
excellent  root.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  produces 
no  bad  consequences. 


VERMICELLI. — See  Maccaroni. 


VINEGAR. 

Good  vinegar  has  ever  been  accounted  salubrious, 
when  discretionallv  used,  especially  in  bilious  consti- 
tutions; and  in  epidemic  diseases  it  is  an  experienced 
preservative.  It  is  an  excellent  preserver  of  animal 
substances  from  putrefaction,  especially  in  warm  climates. 
Boerliaave  extols  it  in  putrid  fevers,  small-pox,  and  the 
bites  of  venomous  insects.  It  promotes  digestion,  and 
is,  perhaps,  never  communicated  to  the  blood  in  its  acid 
state.  In  some  individuals  it  is  apt  to  produce  a sudo- 
rific effect,  and  even  laxitv  of  the  bowels,  on  account  of 
# # * 

its  astringency.  Hence,  individuals  subject  to  costive- 
ness, or  those  who  labour  under  spasmodic  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  and  other  concomitant  symptoms  of 
flatulency,  ought  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  vinegar, 
and  all  vegetable  acids.  Sec  Acid,  Acetic,  p.  48. 

Observation. — When  vinegar  is  made  use  of  to  fumi- 
gate the  chambers  cf  the  sick,  it  should  be  boiled  in 
glazed  earthen  pipkins,  and  passed  about  the  bed. 


SAUR  KRAUT. 

Saur  kraut  is  made  in  the  following  manner: — Large 
white  cabbages,  which  are  more  easy  of  digestion  than 
the  red,  are  cut  into  thin  horizontal  slices,  and  placed 
in  a barrel,  with  a layer  of  salt  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
between  each  layer  of  cabbage,  a board  with  some 
weight  on  it  is  then  put  on  the  top,  and  it  is  kept  in  a 
cool  place  for  some  weeks.  A kind  of  fermentation  takes 
place,  and  vinegar  is  formed.  Some  add  juniper  ber- 
ries, coriander  seeds,  tops  of  anise,  or  carnvway  seeds 
to  the  salt,  as  a kind  of  spice.  It  may  be  dried  in  an 
oven,  without  any  loss  of  flavour. 

p 2 
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Saur  kraut  is  easy  of  digestion,  on  account  of  the  salt 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  acetous  or  vinegar  fermentation 
it  has  undergone,  before  it  is  used,  and  by  which  pro- 
cess the  greatest  part  of  its  fixed  air  is  expelled.  It 
operates  powerfully  in  the  first  passages,  being  a most 
excellent  antiseptic  ; it  has  proved  of  singular  service  at 
sea,  in  resisting  the  ravages  of  scurvy,  and  curing  it  in 
its  most  alarming  stages.  We  are  indebted  to  the  late 
and  distinguished  Captain  Cook,  for  the  introduction  of 
this  salutary  diet  among  seamen,  in  spite  of  all  preju- 
dices, and  thus  preserving  the  health  of  many  brave 
mariners.  Lastly,  saur  kraut  has  been  found  the  best 
preventive  of  epidemic  distempers,  particularly  the 
dysentery,  and  the  putrid  and  pectoral  fevers,  which  it 
has  even  frequently  cured.  See  Scurvy,  p.  16. 


RICE. 

Rice  is  generally  considered  an  astringent,  and  is, 
therefore,  a popular  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  though  no 
astringent  principle,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  its  composition ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
indebted  for  its  properties,  on  such  occasions,  to  the 
mild  and  bland  mucilage  with  which  it  abounds,  shield- 
ing the  intestines  from  acrimonious  humours. 

To  avoid  the  disposition  to  costiveness,  and  the  con- 
sequent flatulence  attending  the  use  of  rice,  it  ought  to 
be  eaten  with  the  addition  of  some  spice,  such  as  cin- 
namon, fennel,  carraway,  aniseed,  &c.,  particularly  by 
those  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  and  indolent  digestion.  In 
India,  where  this  grain  is  abundantly  consumed,  it  is 
regularly  eaten  with  such  quantities  of  pepper,  and  other 
strong  spices,  that  Europeans,  on  their  first  arrival,  can- 
not partake  of  this  high-seasoned  dish. 

One  of  the  best  preparations  of  rice  is  the  mucilage 
or  jelly,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  it, 
ground  to  fine  powder,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  in  one  pint  of  water,  until  it  becomes  a trans- 
parent thick  broth : this,  when  expressed  through  a 
cloth,  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  palateable,  wholesome,  and 
nutritive. 
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JELLIES. 

The  jelly  of  animal  substances  being  that  which  reno- 
vates the  solid  parts,  it  is  obviously  serviceable  and  ne- 
cessary to  nourish  the  human  body.  For  vegetable  jel- 
lies, see  mucilages , p.  87. 


PROPERTIES  OF  WATER.— WATER  IN 
GENERAL. 

Water  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  without  either 
taste  or  smell,  compressible  in  a very  slight  degree;  and 
when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous  change.  It  is 
capable  of  dissolving  a greater  number  of  natural  bodies 
than  any  other  fluid  whatever,  more  particularly  those 
known  by  the  name  of  saline.  It  also  performs  the 
most  important  functions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  enters  largely  into  their  composition  as 
a constituent  part. 

Distilled  water  is  the  lightest  of  all  others,  holding 
neither  solid  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solution,  is  per- 
fectly void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless,  and  beauti- 
fully transparent ; has  a soft  feel,  and  wets  the  finger 
more  readily  than  any  other.  It  is  seldom  employed  to 
any  extent  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  manufac- 
tures, on  account  of  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  large 
quantities ; but  in  preparing  a great  number  of  medi- 
cines, this  water  is  an  essential  requisite. 

Next  to  distilled  water  in  purity,  is  rain  water,  and 
ice  and  snow  water  are  equal  in  purity  to  the  latter. 
Then  follow  spring,  and  river  water,  the  last  being  much 
softer,  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts,  but  contains 
less  air  of  any  kind,  than  the  former. 

No  water  carried  to  sea  becomes  sooner  putrid  than 
that  of  the  Thames.  When  a cask  is  opened,  after  being 
kept  for  a month  or  two,  a quantity  of  inflammable  air 
escapes,  and  the  water  is  so  black  and  offensive,  as 
scarcely  to  be  endured.  Upon  racking  it  off,  however, 
into  large  earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  it  graduallv 
deposits  a quantity  of  black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as 
crystal,  and  remarkably  sweet  and  palateable. 
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The  waters  that  present  the  greatest  impurities  to  the 
senses,  are  those  of  stagnant  pools,  and  low  marshy 
countries.  They  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  undergoing  decomposition  ; and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part  soluble  in  water, 
thereby  affording  a rich  nutriment  to  the  succession  of 
living  plants  and  insects,  which  are  supplying  the  place 
of  those  that  perish.  Stagnant  waters,  however,  are 
generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  impurities  are  only  sus- 
pended, consequently  separable  by  Alteration  ; and,  per- 
haps, the  unpalatableness  of  the  drink  has  caused  it  to 
be  in  worse  repute  than  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of 
salubrity. 

The  decidedly  noxious  effects  produced  by  the  air  of 
marshes  and  stagnant  pools,  have  often  been  supposed 
to  extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters  ; and  fre- 
quently, especially  in  hot  climates,  a residence  near  these 
places  has  been  much  condemned  on  one  account  as  the 
other;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  improvement  in 
health  has  been  as  much  attributed  to  a change  of 
water  as  a change  of  air. 

PURIFICATION  OF  CORRUPTED  WATER,  &c. 

Water  is  apt  to  become  putrid,  and  to  contract,  in 
consequence  of  this  occurrence,  quantities  which  render 
its  use  unsafe.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  particu- 
larly embarrassing  during  sea  voyages;  and  it  merits 
no  less  attention  in  those  districts  where  the  inhabitants 
are  often  obliged  to  make  use  of  stagnant  water,  or  of 
such  as,  from  its  hepatic  taste  and  smell,  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, as  well  as  the  cause  of  various  disorders. 

It  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments  on  the 
purifying  properties  of  charcoal,  that,  among  others 
it  possesses  that  of  almost  instantly  depriving 
the  most  putrid  water  of  its  bad  smell ; from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  was  suggested,  that  the  same  substance 
might  have  a very  powerful  effect  in  preventing  water 
from  becoming  putrid,  which  it  was  afterwards  actually 
found  to  do. 

The  first  means  of  preserving  water  from  putrefac- 
tion, particularly  that  which  is  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
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wooden  vessels,  or  casks,  consists  in  having  these  re- 
servoirs perfectly  clean.  The  smallest  quantity  of  mat- 
ter already  corrupted,  being  left  in  them,  acts  as  a 
real  ferment,  and  very  quickly  disposes  the  fresh  water, 
with  which  these  vessels  are  filled,  to  become  putrid  in 
the  same  manner.  For  this  reason,  it  is  advised,  that 
the  casks  or  other  vessels  intended  to  contain  water,  be 
well  washed  with  hot  water  and  sand,  or  with  any  other 
substance  capable  of  removing  mucilaginous  particles  ; 
and  afterwards  that  a certain  quantity  of  charcoal  be 
employed,  which  will  entirely  deprive  such  casks,  or 
other  vessels,  of  the  musty  or  putrid  smell  they  have 
contracted ; or  what  will  probably  be  attended  with  a 
longer  and  better  effect,  to  have  them  charred. 

When  water  is  preserved,  by  having  certain  sub- 
stances mixed  with  it,  these  substances  act  either  by 
their  antiputrescent  powers,  or  by  mechanically  absorb- 
ing the  putrefied  particles.  Vitriolic  (sulphuric)  acid 
possesses  the  first  of  these  properties;  and  powdered 
charcoal  fulfils  the  second  intention,  in  a verv  efficient 
manner ; and  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
speedy,  by  using  it  along  with  the  former.  The  pro- 
portion of  these  substances,  have  been  found  by  experi- 
ments, to  be  one  ounce  and  a half  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  twenty-four  drops  of  the  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol, 
for  the  purification  of  three  pints  and  a half  of  corrupted 
water.  Water  purified  by  means  of  this  acid  and  char- 
coal, will  keep  a longer  time  than  that  which  is  purified 
by  charcoal  alone.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  char- 
coal, in  powder,  are  advised  to  be  used  for  each  cask,  it 
being  better  to  use  too  much  than  too  little ; with  as 
much  of  the  vitriolic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  communi- 
cate to  the  water  a scarcely  perceptible  degree  of  acidity. 
To  prevent  the  charcoal  from  settling  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  in  the  form  of  a paste,  it  will  be  proper  to  stir 
the  whole  up  together  with  a stick,  at  least  twice  every 
week  ; bv  which  means  the  charcoal  will  be  better  dis- 
persed  through  the  whole  mass  of  water,  and,  conse- 
quently, perform  its  office  more  completely. 

The  operation  of  cleaning  the  water  casks  ought  to  be 
repeated  (for  sea  voyages  in  particular)  every  time  they 
are  about  to  be  filled  with  fresh  water. 
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The  water  purified,  as  before  directed,  may  be  passed 
through  a filtering  bag,  or  machine,  or  a strainer,  in 
form  of  a jelly  bag,  to  render  it  fit  for  immediate  use, 
and  the  same  should  always  be  in  readiness  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


SEA  WATER. 

This  contains  common  salt  and  Epsom  salt,  in  larger 
quantity.  It  is  purgative  and  used  as  a common  clyster 
at  sea.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it 
fresh ; but  as  distillation  is  the  only  method  known, 
sea  captains  say,  when  this  topic  is  broached,  that  they 
may  as  well  carry  water  with  them  as  fuel  to  distil  the 
sea  water,  not  to  mention  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the 
apparatus. 


AERATED  SODA  POWDERS.* 


Take  Carbonate  of  Soda 2 drachm. 

Tartaric  Acid 25  grains. 

Water 5 pint. 


Divide  the  water  into  two  tumblers  ; into  one  put  the 
soda,  which  is  usually  made  up  in  half  drachm  doses,  in 
white  paper ; into  the  other  put  the  acid,  which  is  in  a 
blue  paper ; then  add  them  together,  and  drink  during 
the  effervescence. 


SEIDLITZ  POWDERS. 

Take  tartrate  of  soda  two  drachms,  and  carbonate  of 
soda  two  scruples,  in  one  paper;  tartaric  acid  thirty - 
five  grains,  in  the  other,  and  proceed  as  above,  with  half 
a pint  of  water. 


GINGER  BEER  POWDERS. 

Take  white  sugar  one  drachm  two  scruples,  ginger 
five  grains,  prepared  natron  twenty-five  grains,  mixed 

* Aerated  soda  powders,  in  a single  bottle,  will  not  keep  effer- 
vescent more  than  a month,  the  acid  and  alkali  uniting.  If  sugar 
is  added,  the  same  combination  takes  place ; while  barley  sugar 
does  better,  but  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  months. 
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in  each  blue  paper ; acid  of  tartar  one  scruple  and  a 
half,  in  each  white  paper.  These  quantities  are  for  half 
a pint  of  water,  divided  and  made  as  above. 


SPRUCE  BEER  POWDERS. 

Take  white  sugar  one  drachm  two  scruples,  prepared 
natron  twenty-six  grains,  essence  of  spruce  ten  grains, 
in  each  white  paper  ; acid  of  tartar  thirty  grains,  in  each 
blue  paper  ; as  above,  for  half  a pint  of  water. 


MEDICINE  CHESTS. 

(for  ships  that  carry  a surgeon.) 

The  following  lists,  which  the  Physician  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  (Dr.  Blane)  judges  necessary  for  the  service  of 
one  hundred  men  for  twelve  months,  and  by  which  the 
navy  medicine  chests  are  proportionally  fitted,  may 
serve  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  any  voyage,  or  ship  containing  a certain 
number  of  men. 


1.  Articles  of  Diet. 


Barley 3 cwt. 

Eggs,  greased  and  packed  in  salt  20  dozen. 

Extract  of  Spruce  12  lbs. 

Lemon  Juice,  clarified,  and  five  gallons  of 

rum  added,  to  make  it  keep 10  gallons. 

Raisins 50  lbs. 

Rice 2 cwt. 

Coarse  Sugar  2 cwt. 

Sago 20  lbs. 

Salep  Powder 10  lbs. 

Portable  Soup 50  lbs. 

Tamarinds  10  lbs. 

White  Wine 300  gallons. 

Red  Wine 100  gallons. 

f 3 
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2.  Pharmaceutic  Articles. 

Peruvian  Bark,  for  a cold  climate  10  lbs. 

“ for  a warm  climate 20  lbs. 

Epsom  or  Glauber’s  Salts  10  lbs. 

Senna 2 lbs. 

Ipecacuanha  4 oz. 

Tartar  Emetic lg  oz. 

Calomel 2f  oz. 

Opium  1 oz. 

Aloes £ oz. 

Gum  Ammoniac 2 oz. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva 3 oz. 

Cantharides  1 oz. 

Capsicum  3 oz. 

Comp.  Tincture  of  Benzoin  4 oz. 

Camphor 3 oz. 

Castor li  oz. 

Chamomile  Flowers  or  Hops  2 lbs. 

Cinnamon 1 oz. 

Chalk,  or  Oyster  Shells,  prepared 6 oz. 

Conserve  of  Roses 8 oz. 

Cardiac  Confection  2 oz. 

Cathartic  Extract oz. 

Extract  of  Hemlock  3 oz. 

Extract  of  Logwood 1 oz. 

Gentian  Root 5 oz. 

Ginger  3 oz. 

Gum  Arabic  4 oz. 

Gum  Guiacum  3 oz. 

Jalap  If  oz. 

Tincture  of  Opium  (Laudanum)  4 oz. 

Linseed 1 lb. 

Magnesia  (Sub.  Carb.) G oz. 

Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver  (Corrosive  Sub- 
limate)   1 oz. 

Nitrate  of  Potass  (Nitre)  8 oz. 

Manna  8 oz. 

Mustard  Seed,  whole 8 oz. 

Myrrh  4 oz. 

Quicksilver 2 oz. 

Oil  of  Almonds 1 lb. 
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Castor  Oil 8 oz. 

Linseed  Oil  3 pints. 

Oil  of  Mint  1 oz. 

Jamaica  Pepper * 4 oz. 

Quassia 8 oz. 

Volatile  Salts 2 oz. 

Salt  of  Steel  (Sulphate  of  Iron) I oz. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass  (Soda) 10  oz. 

Venice  Soap  8 oz. 

Spirit  of  Wine  1 pint. 

Sarsaparilla  3 lbs. 

Virginia  Snake  Root 4 oz. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  or  materials*  for  pre- 
paring it 2 pints. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  4 oz. 

Dried  Squills § oz. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  1 oz. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  \ oz. 

Cream  of  Tartar 1 lb. 

Vinegar 6 pints. 

White  Vitriol  (Sulphate  of  Zinc) 1 oz. 

Wormwood  1 lb. 

Many  of  the  above  articles  are  in  too  small  a quan- 
tity ; and  in  Gray’s  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
the  author,  we  think,  has  very  judiciously  recommended 
the  following  articles  to  be  increased,  namely — 

Glauber’s  or  Epsom  Salts,  to 15  lbs. 

Senna 4 lbs. 

Cathartic  Extract 3 oz. 

Jalap 2^  oz. 

Castor  Oil 2 lbs. 

Volatile  Salts 1 lb. 

Oil  of  Turpentine 4 lbs. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  1 lb. 

Cream  of  Tartar 3 lb3. 


* Carbonate  of  Ammoniae  2 oz. ; Acetic  Acid  4 pints.  Add 
the  acid  to  the  salt  till  no  more  bubbles  arise.  In  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory complaints,  as  a diaphoretic,  &c.  dose  | to  1 oz. 
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3.  Surgical  Applications. 


Simple  Cerate  G lbs. 

Spermaceti  Ointment  6 lbs. 

Red  Precipitate 1 lb. 

Blue  Vitriol  8 oz. 

Blister  Plaster  6 lbs. 

Extract  of  Lead 4 lbs. 

Cantharides,  in  powder 1 lb. 


Strapping,  Lint,  Tow,  Bandages,  Splints,  Rags,  &c. 
at  discretion. 


MEDICINE  CHESTS  FOR  PLANTATION 
SERVICE. 


In  Dance’s  Medical  Assistant,  the  following  Lists  of 
Medicines  are  laid  down  as  necessary,  along  with  such 
remedies  as  the  country  affords,  for  one  hundred  ne- 
groes  for  a year  : — 


Aloes 

Alum 

Peruvian  Bark 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  . 

Span'-sh  Flies  

Chamomile  Flowers  . 
Elixir  of  Vitriol  . . . 
Paregoric  Elixir  . . . 
Cathartic  extract  . . . 

Catechu 

Camphor  

Flowers  of  Sulphur  . 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  . . . 

Gamboge 

Gum  Ammoniac  . . . 

Gum  Arabic 

Ipecacuanha 

Iron  filings,  prepared 

Jalap 

Linseed 

Liquorice 

Magnesia 


8 oz. 

8 oz. 

4 1b. 

8 oz. 

8 oz. 

1 lb. 

8 oz. 

8 oz. 

2 oz. 

1 lb.  too  little. 
3 oz.  too  little. 

1 lb. 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

4 oz. 

8 oz. 

4 oz. 

2 1b. 

4 oz. 

2 1b. 

8 oz. 

4 oz. 


Ill 


Mezereon 4 oz. 

Nitre  4 oz. 

Spirits  of  Sweet  Nitre 4 oz. 

Opium 4 oz. 

Myrrh 4 oz. 

Oil  of  Anise  Seed  2 oz. 

Olive  Oil 4 pints. 

Oil  of  Peppermint 1 oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine lib. 

Yellow  Basilicon 1 lb. 

Simple  Cerate 1 lb. 

Mercurial  Ointment 4 oz. 

Gum  Plaster.  8 oz. 

Mercurial  Plaster 4 oz. 

Sumach  2 oz. 

Sal  Ammoniac 4 oz. 

Glauber’s  Salts  10  lbs. 

Kali,  prepared  (Subcarb.  of  Potass)  8 oz. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  (Sal  Martis) 2 oz. 

Senna  4 oz. 

Snake  Root  ( Seneku ) 4 oz. 

Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac 6 oz. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  2 pints. 

Lavender  Water,  double  distilled 4 oz. 

Hoffmann’s  Anodyne  4 oz. 

Strasburgh  Turpentine 4 oz. 

Vinegar  2 galls. 

Extract  of  Lead  8 oz. 

White  Vitriol  {Zinc,  Sulphate  of ) 2 oz. 

Blue  Vitriol  ( Copper , Sulphate  of)  4 oz. 

Verdigris 8 oz. 

Red  Precipitate  4 oz. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  (Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver)  i oz. 


The  following  necessaries 
namely, 

1 large  clyster  pipe 
1 small  ditto 
6 syringes  for  injections 
4 lancets 

1 tooth  instrument 
3 or  4 eye-cups 


are  also  to  be  included ; 

1 dozen  bougies,  in  sorts 

3 phials,  with  corks 

3 pill  boxes 

1 set  of  scales  and  weights, 
lint,  toe,  &c. 
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A TABLE, 

FOR  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTIONATE  DOSES  OP  MEDICINE, 

AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Ages.  Proportionate  Doses. 

Years. 

Months  2 

*J 

14 

- Tf 

r— < 

1 

1 

63  . 

28  4 

77  . 

Years  3 — 

100 

5 1 

Doses. 


4 


FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

The  following  articles  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
dispensing  of  Medicines,  requiring  accurate  preparation, 
measuring,  weighing,  &c. 

1 . A spatula  for  mixing  ointments,  making  pills,  &c. 

2.  A tile  or  small  marble  slab,  on  which  the  pre- 
ceding substances  may  be  mixed,  made,  and  divided. 

3.  A glass  funnel. 

4.  A clyster  .syringe. 

5.  A two  ounce  graduated  glass  for  the  correct  mea- 
suring of  fluids,  which  has  a scale  from  half  a drachm 
upwards,  to  two  ounces  or  more.  The  first  line,  begin- 
ning from  the  bottom,  marks  half  a drachm;  the  second, 
one  drachm;  the  third,  two  drachms;  the  fourth,  three 
drachms ; the  fifth,  four  drachms,  or  half  an  ounce,  and 
so  on. 

As  these  measures,  as  well  as  the  weights,  are  marked 
with  their  proper  characters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point 
them  out,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible. 


Thus,  2 oz 16 

14 

lioz 12 

10 

1 oz 8 

7 

6 

5 

£ oz 4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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6.  Scales  and  weights,  from  i grain  to  two  drachms 

7.  Small  glass  mortar  and  pestle. 

8.  Sponge,  & c. 


TABLES, 

SHOWING  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  BY  APO- 
THECARIES; AND  THE  SIGNS  BY  WHICH  THEY  ARK 
RECOGNIZED,  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THOSE  WHO  RE- 
GULATE THEIR  PRACTICE,  AND  WHO  UNDERTAKE  TO 
PRESCRIBE  FOR  THE  SICK,  FROM  WORKS  WHERE  SUCH 
SIGNS  ARE  USED. 

WEIGHTS. 


Marked 


The  Pound 

lb.  , 

f Twelve  ounces. 

— Ounce 

_a 

Eight  drachms. 

— Drachm  .... 

► « 

Three  scruples. 

- — Scruple  .... 
— Grain 

9 

Gr.  J 

O 

O 

Twenty  grains. 

w. 

Note. — The  grain  weights  are  marked,  exclusive  of 
the  stamp  upon  them,  with  a particular  impression  for 
each  grain.  The  scruple  and  drachm  are  marked  with 
above  corresponding  impressions. 


MEASURE  OF  FLUIDS. 


Marked 

The  Gallon  cong.  - 

— Pint  f.Ib. 

— Fluid  ounce f.*  K 

— Fluid  drachm f.3 

— Minim,  or  drop  . . . . rn.  J 


C/5 

3 


c 

o 

V 


r Eight  pints. 

Sixteen  fluid  drachms. 
' Eight  fluid  drachms. 
Sixty  minims. 


A GLOSSARY, 

EXPLAINING 

THE  PRINCIPAL  TERMS  USED  IN  THE  BODY 
OF  THE  WORK. 


ALTERATIVES.  Any  medicine  which,  in  ceitain  doses, 
works  a gradual  cure  by  correcting  the  patient’s  habit  of  body, 
without  producing  any  unusual  evacuation,  is  called  an  alterative; 
as  mercurials,  antimonials,  hemlock,  sarsaparilla,  Ac. 

ANODYNES.  ( Narcotics , Sedatives,  Hypnotics,  Soporifics.)  Sub- 
stances which,  in  moderate  doses,  occasion  a tempory  increase  of 
the  actions  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  but  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a greater  depression  of  the  vital  powers  than  is  commen- 
surate with  the  degree  of  previous  excitement,  and  which  is 
generally  followed  by  sleep  ; as  opium,  aether,  camphor,  Ac. 

ANTACIDS.  Remedies  which  obviate  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
by  combining  with  the  acid  met  there,  and  neutralizing  it ; as 
magnesia,  chalk,  &c.  See  Absorbents. 

ANTHELMINTICS.  Medicines  which  procure  the  evacuation 
of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

ANTIDOTES.  Medicines  which  are  capable  of  averting  the 
effects  of  a poison,  or  of  counteracting  its  fatal  virulence. 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  Medicines  which  cure  the  scurvy, 
e.  g.  antiseptics  and  alteratives  are  antiscorbutic. 

ANTISEPTICS.  Medicines  which  have  the  power  of  preven- 
ting animal  substances  from  passing  into  a state  of  putrefaction 
when  already  begun. 

ANTISP  ASMO  DICS.  Medicines  which  possess  the  power  of 
allaying  or  removing  inordinate  actions  in  the  system,  particularly 
those  involuntary  contractions  which  take  place  in  muscles,  natu- 
rally subject  to  the  command  of  the  will  ; the  consequence  of  spasm 
which  arises  from  various  causes  ; as  opium,  musk,  aether,  cam- 
phor, assafoctida,  valerian,  cajeputoil,  and  the  like. 

AROMATICS.  Seep.  53. 

ASTRINGENTS.  Remedies  which,  when  applied  to  the  body, 
render  the  solids  dense  and  firmer,  by  contracting  the  fibres,  in- 
dependently of  their  living  muscular  power.  They  serve  to  diminish 
excessive  discharges,  and  probably  lessen  morbid  sensibility  or  irri- 
tability. Hence  they  tend  indirectly  to  restore  the  strength  when 
impaired  by  these  causes. 

ATTENUANTS.  Substances  are  thus  termed  which  possess  a 
power  of  imparting  to  the  blood  a thinner  and  more  fluid  consist- 
ence than  it  had  previous  to  their  exhibition  ; such,  for  instance, 
as  water,  whey,  & c.  of  the  diluent  kind  ; and  mercurials,  alkalies, 
soap,  nitre,  Ac.  of  the  solvent  class. 
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CARMINATIVES.  Medicines  which  allay  pain  and  dispel 
flatulency,  by  stimulating  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach ; as 
aniseed,  cardamoms,  cloves,  and  the  spices  generally. 

CATHARTICS.  (Purgatives,  laxatives,  drastics,  aperients.)  All 
medicines  which  accelerate  or  increase  the  evacuation  from  the 
intestines,  or  which,  when  administered  in  certain  doses,  occasion 
purging.  These  medicines,  from  a general  difference  in  their 
modes  of  operation  , have  been  classed  under  two  divisions,  namely, 
laxatives  or  aperients,  and  purgatives,  according  to  the  effects 
they  produce.  A violent  purgative  is  called  a drastic  purge. 
Laxatives  simply  open  the  bowels.  See  aloes,  colocynth,  rhubarb, 
jalap,  castor  oil,  & c 

CAUSTICS.  See  Escharotics. 

CEPHAL1CS.  Remedies  adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of 
the  head  ;— of  this  class  are  the  various  snuffs;  among  the  fluid 
class,  spirits  of  ammonia,  rosemary,  spirits  of  lavender,  &c. 

CORROBORANTS.  Medicines,  or  nutritious  substances 
which  give  strength  to  the  body  ; as  bark,  wine,  beef  tea,  the  cold 
bath,  &c.  See  Tonics. 

DEMULCENTS.  Medicines  suited  to  obviate  the  action  of 
acrid  and  stimulant  matters  ; dysentery,  diarrhoea,  catarrh,  stone, 
gravel,  gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which  this  class  are  princi- 
pally employed.  See  Emollients,  p.  116. 

DETERGENTS.  Medicinal  preparations  which  cleanse  and 
remove  such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  and  obstruct  the  vessels  ; 
also  such  applications  as  deterge  or  clean  foul  ulcers,  &c.  See 
Honey,  Myrrh,  Verdigris,  Turpentine,  &c. 

DEOBSTRUENTS.  Substances  used  internally  for  the  remo- 
val  of  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

DIAPHORETICS.  These  consist  of  medicines  which,  from 
being  taken  internally,  increase  the  perspirable  discharge  from 
the  skin.  When  this  is  carried  as  far  as  to  be  condensed  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  it  forms  what  is  vulgarly  called  sweat;  and 
the  medicines  producing  it  are  termed  sudorifics.  Between  dia- 
phoretics and  sudorifics,  there  is,  however,  no  distinction ; the 
operation  is,  in  both  cases,  the  same,  and  differs  only  in  degree 
from  exctss  of  dose.  See  Antimony,  Ipecacuanha,  Nitrate  of 
Potass.  &c. 

DIGESTIVES.  A surgical  term  applied  to  those  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound,  promote  suppuration, 
e.  g.  yellow  cerate  or  basilicon,  ointment  of  elemi,  warm  poultices, 
fomentations.  >xc. 

DILI;  ENTS.  Watery  liquors  which  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  and  render  several  of  the  secreted  and  excreted  fluids  less 
viscid.  1 hey  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases  to  lessen  the 
stimulant  quality  of  the  blood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the 
action  cf  diuretics  in  dropsy  ; to  favour  the  operation  of  sweating. 
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in  fevers  and  bilious  disorders  ; in  catarrhal  and  consumptive  com- 
plaints ; diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculous  affections,  and  strangury. 
Of  these  are  gruels,  infusions  of  balm  tea.  chicken  broth,  whey, 
water,  toast  water.  See  Demulcents  and  Emollients,  p.  115. 

DISCUTTENTS.  A surgical  term  applied  to  those  substances 
which  have  a power  of  repelling  or  resolving  tumours.  Of  this 
class  are  ointments  and  plasters  containing  quicksilver,  liniment 
of  ammonia,  camphor,  hemlock,  wormwood,  fomentations,  &c. 

DIURETICS.  Medicinal  substances  are  thus  called  which, 
when  taken  internally,  augment  the  flow  of  urine  fiom  the  kidneys, 
See  Cantharides,  Colchicum,  Squills,  Foxglove,  preparations  of 
Potass,  Ac. 

EMETICS.  See  p.  90. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  Medicines  pessessing  a power  of  pro- 
moting that  monthly  discharge  by  the  womb,  which,  from  a law  of 
the  animal  economy,  should  take  place  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
female  system.  See  Aloes,  Cantharides,  Iron,  Myrrh,  Savine,  &c. 

EMOLLIENTS.  See  Demulcents,  &c.  p.  115. 

EPISPAsTICS  and  RUBLFACILN  TS.  Substances  which 
operate  nearly  on  the  same  principle,  and  produce  similar  effects, 
differing  only  in  degree.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a 
sub-division  of  one  class.  The  term  Epispastic  has  been  applied 
to  whatever  application  has  the  power  of  producing  a serous  or 
pureform  discharge,  by  exciting  a previous  state  of  inflammation 
or  suppuration.  It  includes  blisters,  issues,  and  setons,  but  is 
more  commonly  restricted  to  the  first.  See  Rubefacients. 

ERRHINES.  Substances  which,  by  direct  application  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  occasion  a discharge 
therefrom,  either  of  a mucous  or  serous  fluid.  The  principal 
Errhines  are  the  powder  of  white  and  black  hellebore,  vitriolated 
quicksilver,  assrabacca,  margoiaiu,  Ac. 

ESCHAROTICS.  A surgical  term  given  to  those  substances 
which  have  the  power  of  eroding  or  dissolving  the  animal  solids. 
The  principal  of  this  class  are  caustic  potass,  (see  Kali,  Caustic,) 
acetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  white  oxyde  of  arsenic,  Ac. 

EXPECTORANTS.  Medicines  which  are  supposed  capable 
of  facilitating  the  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
cells  thereof.  The  principle  1-  X]  ectorants  are  oinmoniacum,  anti- 
mony, oxymel  of  squills,  foxglove,  mallows,  coltsfoot,  myrrh,  Ac. 

FEBRIFUGES.  Medicines  that  possess  the  property  of  abating 
the  violence  of  any  fever ; as  amiinonial  powder,  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  (Dover  s Powder,  J ames's  Powder,)  nitre,  Peruvian 
bark,  spirits  of  sweet  nitre,  Ac.  Ac. 

II\  DROGOGUES.  Medicines  are  so  termed  which  possess 
the  property  of  increasing  the  seeic-tions  and  excretions  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities. 
Some  cathartics  possess  this  property  in  an  eminent  decree. 
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INCH  ASS  ANTS.  Medicinal  substances  which  thicken  the 
fluids,  and  are  the  reverse  of  diluents  ; among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated kino,  ginseng,  sarcacolla,  sarsaparilla,  farinaceous  and 
mucilaginous  substances. 

INFUSIONS.  See  p.  86. 

PECTORALS.  Demulcent  and  emollient  substances  as  oil  of 
almonds,  oil  of  olives,  spermaceti,  honey,  the  gums,  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  & c.  See  Emollient  and  Expectorants. 

REFRIGERANTS.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  water  of 
acetated  ammonia,  (formerly  called  Mindererus’s  spirit,)  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  prunes,  summer  fruits,  acids ; in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  disorders. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  These  operate  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  blisters  ; they  excite  pain  and  inflammation,  though  only  in 
an  inferior  degree  ; the  skin  is  merely  inflamed,  and  no  vehicle 
is  raised  so  that  any  fluid  shall  he  discharged.  By  these  effects 
they  particularly  remove  deep-seated  local  inflammation.  The 
principal  applications  of  this  class,  are  liniment  of  ammonia,  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  garlic,  horse-radish,  mustard,  mezereon.  See  Epis- 
pastics. 

SEDATIVES.  See  Anodynes. 

STIMULANTS.  Medicines  are  so  termed  which  possess  the 
power  of  exciting  animal  energy,  and  supporting  the  languid  and 
drooping  powers  of  life.  They  are  divided  into  tonic,  diffusible, 
and  cardiac  stimulants. 

STOMACHICS.  Medicines  which  support  and  renovate  the 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  ; as  gentian,  chamomile,  orange  and  lemon 
peel,  calumba,  quassia,  the  barks,  ihuharb,  Nc.  See  p.  82. 

STYPTICS.  A term  given  to  those  substances  which,  when 
applied  locally,  have  the  power  of  checking  hemorrhage  or  theloss 
of  blood.  Of  these  are  alum,  sugar  of  lead,  alcohol,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  lint,  flour,  sponge. 

SUDORIFIC’S.  See  Diaphoretics,  p.  1 15. 

TENESMUS.  Frequent  and  even  continual  inclination  to 
go  to  stool,  without  occasion,  or  being  able  to  avoid  any  faeces. 
The  treatment  consists  in  giving  clysters  of  mutton  broth  with 
opium,  or  with  starch,  oil,  and  compound  clmlk  powder,  with  the 
other  remedies  indicated  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  See  p.  4. 

TONICS.  Medicines  which  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  whose  continued  administration  give  strength  and  vigour 
to  the  body.  See  also  Astringents  and  Stimulants. 

VERMIFUGES.  Medicines  which  destroy  or  expel  worms. 
See  Anthelmintics,  p.  114. 


THE  END. 


